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BROKERAGE SERVICE 


from 


COAST TO COAST 


Through 25,000 miles of private wire, this firm is in direct 
communication with the security and commodity markets of the 
country. Membership in 16 major exchanges enables us to exe- 
cute orders inall commodities and listed and unlisted securities. 

We do not underwrite securities. We do, however, make new 
offerings available to clients by participating in selling groups. 

If you want either special or general investment information 
-- - periodic analyses of your portfolio or continuous super- 
vision of your holdings . . . our completely equipped research 
organization is at your service. 


Your inquiries are cordially invited. 
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Members New York Stock Exchange 
14 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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FREE 
BOOKLETS 


Upon request on your letterhead, 
and without obligation, any of the 
booklets listed below will be sent 
direct from the issuing firm. Confine 
each letter to a request for a single 
booklet, giving name and complete 
address. 


ADDRESS: Free Booklets De- 
partment. Financial World, 386 
Trinity Place, N. Y. 6, N. Y. 





Investor’s Reader— A_ copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge to 
FINANCIAL WORLD subscribers — feature, 
include “The Stock Market,” “Business at 
Work” and “Production Personalities.” 

* os a 


Uncovering Overlooked Bond Buys—Review ot 
the bond suggestions of an investment dealer 
firm featuring neglected bonds in line for re. 
habilitation. Yields up to 6% 

J oe 2 


United Corporation— A new analysis of the 
investment merit of the common _ stock of 
United Corporation, prepared by one of the 
leading investment banking firms. 

. * e 


Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list ot 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation; 
guide to abbreviations, etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 

= * * 


Forging Ahead in Business—lInspirational and 

informative booklet designed for executives 

who have the urge to start now in preparing 

themselves for bigger and more lucrative jobs 
2 a 2 


Modern Mutual Investment Fund — Brochure 
presenting the advantages of mutual invest- 
ment funds, which provide a combination of 
institutional and professional investment pro- 
cedure, designed to reduce hazards and pro- 
duce satisfactory long-term results. 

* * * 


Know-As-You-Go Guide—Descriptive leaflet of 
the Handy Record Book for investors, pro- 
viding a simplified record of capital gains and 
losses. Method outlined to keep investment 
records in “automatic” order. 

* o * 


Behind Your Investment—New booklet answer- 
ing pertinent questions on Federally insured 
savings plans, which afford consistently higher 
dividends than other types of investments of 
comparable safety. 

* * * 


List of 138 Investment Stocks—A selection ot 
shares of leading companies covering 25 dif- 
ferent industries, for income and equity. 

* * 


Oil Survey—New study of the petroleum in- 
dustry with detailed analyses of 38 leading 
companies, including charts of earnings, divi- 
dends and price ranges. 

* * a 


Advantages of Listed Securities—A new book- 
let for corporation executives whose company § 
shares are not listed on a stock exchange~—the 
many advantages described and explained. 

* * — 
Buying Income — Buying income without the 
possibility of defaulted interest or passed divi- 
dends to interfere with income plans of the 
future. This booklet shows you how to elimi- 
nate worry and loss. 

* * a 


How to Obtain * ean—Valuable information 
is available to an, one seeking loans for either 
a short or long period of time. 

* - * 


Investments in Peacetime— A discussion of 

investment company funds, geared to the tempo 

of the postwar world, affording broad diversi- 

fication, not only in individual stocks but in 

industries—the surest way of minimizing risks. 
e * * 


Background to Successful ieoeng <a A pic: 
torial booklet giving a resume of the develop- 
ment of private trustee practice a how 
sound fiduciary principles have applied during 
the past century to investment funds of the 
“Boston Type.” 


* * * 


Security Record Holder — Helpful looseleaf 
binder for quickly and easily recording invest- 
ment transactions fo provide a continuous 
record for tax and other purposes. 
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FOUNDED BY OTTO GUENTHER IN 1902 
The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
so long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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ELECTRIC BOAT COMPANY 


The Board of Directors has this day 
declared a dividend of twenty-five cents 
per share on the Common Stock of the 
Company, payable December 10, 1946, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business November 26, 1946. 

Checks will be mailed by Bankers 
Trust Co., 16 Wall St., New York 15, 
N. Y., Transfer Agent. 

H. G. SMITH, Treasurer. 
33 Pine Street, 
New York, N. Y. 








November 14. 1946 











ELY & WALKER DRY 
GOODS COMPANY 


SAINT LOUIS 


COMMON DIVIDEND 
A quarterly dividend of 25c per share on the 
$20.00 par common stock has been declared 
payable November 27th, 1946, to stockholders 
of record at close of business November 12th, 
1946. The stock transfer books will not close. 


Ely & Walker Dry Goods Company 
Manufacturers—Converters—Distributors 


St. Louis, Missouri 
November Ist, 1946 
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Safeway Stores, Incorporated 


Preferred and Common 
Stock Dividends 


Notice is hereby given that the Board 
of Directors of Safeway Stores, Incor- 
porated, on October 28, 1946, declared 
uarterly dividends of 25c per share on 
the Company’s $5 Par Value Common 
Stock payable December 17, 1946, to 
holders of such stock of record at the 
close of business December 4, 1946, 
and $1.25 per share on the Company’s 
5% Preferred Stock, payable January 1, 
1947, to holders of such stock of 
record at the close of business Decem- 
ber 4, 1946. 
MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary 
October 28, 1946. 
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. more effictently 


—thanks to Quiet Comfort 


T’S MORE than smart employee-rela- 
tions to sound condition. It’s good 
business. Because ““There is both prac- 
tical and experimental evidence,” states 
the Manual of Industrial Hygiene, ‘‘that 
noise has been responsible for impaired 
hearing, fatigue, neuroses, increased 
blood pressure and decreased working 
and mental efficiencies.”’ 

So if noise is robbing you and your 
workers of full efficiency and comfort, 
by all means see your local Acousti- 
Celotex distributor. He is a profession- 
ally trained technician—member of 
the only sound conditioning organiza- 
tion in the world with the combined 
experience of more than 100,000 acous- 


tical installations. 


And he features Acousti-Celotex— 
the original and genuine drilled fibre 
tile. More offices, factories, churches, 
schools, banks, theaters, and hospitals 
have sound conditioned with Acousti- 
Celotex than with any other acoustical 
material. 


Consult your Acousti-Celotex dis- 
tributor with confidence, too. His advice 
is yours absolutely without obligation 
. .. and he guarantees results. A note 
to us will bring him to your desk. 


* * * 


FREE! 25 Answers to Questions on Sound Con- 
ditioning.”’ You'll want this fact-packed booklet 
on sound conditioning. Easy-reading. ..informa- 
tive. . . helpful. For your free copy address: The 
Celotex Corp., Dept. F W-1146, Chicago, 3, Ill. 


with, 


ACOUSTI-CELOTEX 
* Poyforailtd Fibre Tile omens 


Sold by Acousti-Celotex Distributors Everywhere « In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd: 


A PRODUCT OF THE CELOTEX CORPORATION, CHICAGO 3,1ILLINOIS 











CHARTS 
For All Phases of 


& MAPS 


Business Activity 


We professionally design your Charts and Maps 
. to successfully do the work you desire of them. 


- 


EDWARD WILLMS COMPANY 


7 East 42nd Street 


New York 17, N. Y. 

















EARNINGS 


EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 


Alaska Airlines 


REPORTS 
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D$1.05 = $0.4) 
10 Months to October 31 
Heller (Walter E.)............44. 1.23 0: 


8 Months to October 
Pe RRR dace serra 0.46 Ht 


3 Months to October 3) 
United Electric Coal..... ae nke wee 0.51 0. 

42 Weeks to October 19 
Ward Baking ......... 1.76 


40 Weeks to October 
Artloom Corporation ....... esi 0.49 0; 
Cincinnati Milling Machine eee . Ess, 
Corning Glass Works ....... ‘eh 
General Time Instrumen' “ 
ration . 0.68 
0.82 

29 Weeks to October 

1.34 i! 

12 Months to September 
American Steel Foundries ... ie 2.27 3 
Central Soya 
Coleman Co. 
Crown FUE woe. 
Gleaner Harvester 
McGraw Electric .. 

Viking Pump 
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Alleghany Corporation ..... 
American Airlines 

American Barge Line ... 
American Cyanamid 

American Encaustic Tiling. ‘ 
Ameriean Hair & Felt we 
American Machine & Foundry.... 
American, Zinc, Lead & Smelting.. 
Anaconda 

Anaconda Wire & Cable 

Atlantic Gulf & West Indies 8/8. 
Atlantic Refining 

Burgess Battery 
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Granite City Steel .. 
Great Northern Paper . 
Greyhound Corporation 
Honolulu Oil 

Hudson Motor 
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Wheel 
New Jersey Zinc 
New York & Honduras Rosario 

Mining 

North American Refractories 
North Central Texas Oil 
Pacific Coast 
Park 
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Pittsburgh Coke 

Puget Sound Pulp & Timber 
Red Top Brewi 

Reo Motors 
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Visking Corporation .. 
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Cooper Brewing .. 
Davega Stores .... 
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American Forging & Socket 
Cotta! City Products 
Kelsey-Hayes Wheel 
National Paper & 

Ivie Flour Mills........ 
Pleasant Valley Wine........ Saas’ 
Rickel (H. W.) 

Schenley Distillers 
United Specialties 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift 


*—Canadian currency. b—Class B stock. D—Deficlt. 
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Modern Power Equipment In Geometric Form 


tilities Favored by 
Hlection Hesults 


Change in Congress suggests new approach to 
problems involving investor-owned electric power 


industry. Municipal ownership also losing appeal 


he immediate effect of the No- 

vember elections on privately 
owned electric utilities probably will 
be slight, since few proposals directly 
affecting electric power or municipal 
ownership were before the voters. 
But from the long term viewpoint the 
return of Congress to Republican con- 
trol will insure to investor-owned 
power systems more sympathetic 
treatment when legislation affecting 
them is under consideration. 


Ownership Question 


Only in the State of Washington 
were all of the voters asked to pass 
upon a question even remotely con- 
cerned with public versus private 
ownership of electric utilities, and 
that question involved the need of 
securing the consent of the voters in 
each instance where Public Utility 
Districts proposed to issue bonds. 
Although Washingtonians answered 
that no such consent is needed, PUD 
officials will not be free to issue dis- 
trict bonds at will. They must await 
the decision of the State Supreme 
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Court on the right of 14 districts to 
acquire the electric properties of 
Puget Sound Power & Light Com- 
pany. This case involves the issuance 
of bonds without a referendum. 

If the decision of the Washington 
voters can be considered a victory for 
public power advocates, it was their 
sole cause for jubilation on November 
5. Although the voters in all or parts 
of eight Oregon counties with a com- 
bined population of about 200,000 
were asked to create Public Power 
Districts to buy the privately owned 
electric systems serving them, all 
eight of the proposals were defeated. 
More than that, this was the second 
time within a year that similar pro- 
posals were defeated in Malheur, 
North Lincoln and Linn counties, 
while the establishment of a PUD in 
Linn County had likewise been de- 
feated three times in previous years. 

In the one purely municipal owner- 
ship election on November 5, the resi- 
dents of Portsmouth, Va.—city popu- 
lation 50,475; metropolitan area pop- 
ulation 330,396—turned down a 


scheme to build a municipal electric 
system by a margin of 509 votes. 
And in so doing, they followed the 
example set earlier in the year by the 
residents of 35 other communities. Be- 
tween February 3 and November 5, a 
total of 41 cities and towns had passed 
upon the question of municipal own- 
ership of their electric supply systems. 

Including Portsmouth, 36 of these 
communities with an aggregate popu- 
lation of 231,660 voted down munici- 
pal ownership, while only five com- 
munities with a combined population 
of 28,480 favored the idea. ; 

In addition to Portsmouth, the fol- 
lowing which range in size from 
10,136 to 43,982 in population were 
the larger communities voting against 
municipal ownership: Valdosta, Ga., 
Jefferson City, Mo., Clearwater, Fla., 
Astoria, Ore., St. Cloud, Minn., and 
Dubuque, Iowa. The only compar- 
able community favoring municipal 
ownership was Cairo, IIl., with a pop- 
ulation of 14,407. 

However, if the eight Oregon coun- 
ties or parts thereof which voted on 
establishing Public Utility Districts 
are included, then 44 communities or 
areas with an aggregate popula- 
tion of 431,000 have voted against 
public ownership of their electric 
supply systems since the first of the 
year, as compared with the five com- 
munities favoring it. 


Changing Attitude 


This is in striking contrast to the 
record of 1936 and indicates the 
change of attitude of American vot- 
ers toward municipal ownership in a 


decade. In the earlier year when the 


Public Works Administration was 
making grants of 45 per cent of the 
cost of a municipal plant to any com- 


“munity that would oust the private 


power company serving it, 176 com- | 
munities with a combined population 
of 5,734,885 held municipal owner- 
ship elections. And 69 of these com- 
munities containing 1,548,420 of the 
population could not resist the appeal 
of so large a bonus from the Federal 
Treasury and voted to set up their 
own electric systems. 

The long term favorable effect of 
the recent elections on private power 
companies stems from changes to be 
be made in the chairmanships and 
memberships of Congressional com- 
mittees and from the changed attitude 
of Congress toward free-spending 
agencies and bureaus which have been 
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actively plugging for public power 
development for 14 years. In the Sen- 
ate, Capper of Kansas probably will 
head the Agriculture committee 
which handles rural electrification 
legislation ; Taft of Ohio is expected 
to head the Finance Committee which 
considers all tax bills; Vandenberg 
of Michigan will head the Foreign 
Relations Committee which must pass 
upon any treaty with Canada affecting 
the St. Lawrence Seaway; either 
White of Maine or Reed of Kansas 
will head the Interstate & Foreign 
_ Commerce committee which handles 
all bills dealing with Federal regula- 
tory bureaus; Milliken of Colorado 
will head the Public Lands committee 
which deals with irrigation and re- 
clamation; and Revercomb of West 
Virginia will top the new Public 
Works committee which plans public 
power project legislation. 

In the House, Taber of New York 
will head the Appropriations commit- 


tee; Knutson of Minnesota, Ways & 
Means; Hope of Kansas, Agricul- 
ture; Wolverton of New Jersey, 
Interstate Commerce; Jones of Ohio, 
Interior Department appropriations ; 
Dondero of Michigan, Rivers & Har- 
bors which handles public works and 
flood control bills; and Short of Mis- 
souri will head the Irrigation and Re- 
clamation committee. None of these 
men can be considered antagonistic to 
honest public power development or 
to privately owned power companies. 


Federal Budget 


In addition to stockholders of pri- 
vate power companies. can derive a 
certain satisfaction from the an- 
nounced intention of the new Con- 
gresional leaders to reduce the Fed- 
eral budget to $25 billion annually 
which will leave no room for far-flung 
public power projects. Already, the 
Federal Works Agency has put its 
blue prints away in mothballs. The 


Reclamation Bureau and the Powe 
Division of the Interior Departme 
are preparing to “hibernate’’ for ¢, 
Republican duration, feeling that y 
large appropriations for the constryq 
tion of power dams and transmisgsig 
lines will be forthcoming. 

Then, too, not only will the Rur 
Electrification Administration find 
more difficult to pry huge s 
from the new Congress for loans 
its cooperatives, but it doubtless w; 
be faced with a revised Harris bj 
similar to the one defeated by the 79 
Congress. That bill would limit th 
powers of REA cooperatives + 
build or acquire generating plants an 
would restrict them in serving citie 
and towns already served by privatel 
owned systems. 

And finally, the Army Engineer 
may find their flood control and navi 
gation development work limited t 
disaster prevention and not the con 
struction of huge power dams. 


Turning Points in Market Trends 


Although not sufficiently invariable to constitute auto- 


matic signals, certain phenomena accompany bear 


market lows with enough regularity to be significant 


> or generations, stock traders have 
k attempted to find a “system” for 
beating the market. Obviously, a 
completely reliable system can never 


be found, for if it were generally. 


known it would attract so great a fol- 
lowing as to defeat its own purpose. 
The wide following attracted to the 
Dow Theory in recent years has 


probably made this method of trading: 


less profitable than it would have 
been had it been used by only a few. 


Change Indicated 


Most market systems—as distin- 
guished from forecasting based on 
economic considerations—depend on 
the action of the stock market itself. 
While some hardly deserve to be 
classed as other than pure supersti- 
tion, others have worked in the past 
—sometimes—and may work again. 
The most reliable are, in general, 
those which do not attempt to ac- 
complish too much; those, in other 
words, which merely indicate the pos- 
sibility that a major change in trend 
4 


may be in the making rather than the 
systems which forecast that a new 
bull (or bear) market will commence 
at some predetermined time in the 
near future. 

A study of past bull and bear mar- 
kets indicates that price patterns con- 
sidered alone are of little value as 
reliable and timely indicators of a 
change in trend. When taken in con- 
junction with trading volume, how- 
ever, some conclusions may be 
drawn. These are far from infallible, 
but they are at least interesting. 

The low points of previous bear 
markets have usually been accompa- 
nied by relatively low trading volume 
as compared with that witnessed dur- 
ing the major portion of the decline. 
This tendency is the source of the 
Wall Street adage, “Never sell a dull 
market.” It has usually been good 
advice when the major trend prior 
to the period under consideration has 
been down, though it is often mis- 
leading during bull markets. 

Trading volume was small for 


about a month before the Septembe 
1903 low (in the Dow-Jones ail 
road average; low of the industrials 
then of secondary importance, was it 
November ). It was small, also, befor 
the November 1907 and Decembet 
1917 lows, and prior to the lows d 
July 1932 and April 1942. 


Railroad Average 


Other examples are somewhat les 
clear. The railroad average turne( 
upward in June 1920 following a pe 
riod of high, and increasing, trading 
volume. Turnover receded theredl 
ter, then rose slightly before the tu 
in the industrials, which took place it 
August. In 1938, volume picked w 
on the last phase of the dip, decline 
during the first rally and the sub 
quent abortive dip, then rose on th 
second rally. In 1940, volume i 
creased on the final dip, then dried 
(for several months) on the initia 
upswing. 

Low volume after an extended d 
cline suggests a.sold-out condition 
This may be only temporary, how 
ever, and thus small turnover doé 
not necessarily mean the absolute en 
of a bear market. It should nevet 
theless indicate the probability of 4 
least a technical rally. 
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farming boes 
Big Business 


Operations scaled to tens of thousands of acres 


bring large economies. But despite advantages of 


superfarms, family farms are unlikely to be displaced 


By Ross L. Holman | 


emember the depression days of 
the early thirties before ration- 

ing and blitzkriegs became the prevail- 
ing news of the day? That was when 
the “farm problem’ was splashing 
across the front page of every Ameri- 
can newspaper. At that time a move- 


ment known as corporation farming | 


began commanding notice. Its motivat- 
ing purpose was low-cost farm pro- 
duction to offset ruinous farm markets. 
The agonizing condition of agricul- 
ture in those prewar days made cor- 
poration farming look like the best 
answer yet to the efficiency man’s 
prayer. 

A corporation farm, as_ distin- 
gushed from the family farm, is a 
huge land-holding operation con- 
ducted along big business lines. It is 
a soil enterprise that thinks of farm 
acres in multitudinous figures and 
mass production arithmetic. 


"Corporate Farm Act” 


Back in 1932 the North Dakota 
egislature passed the “Corporate 
arm Act.” It forbids any corporate 
farms in the state except cooperatives. 
At that time several corporation de- 
enders rushed to the rescue of their 
system and cited the Campbell Farm 
Orporation in Montana as an 
example of agricultural efficiency. 
homas Campbell has been operating 
is 95,000 acre colossus since 1922. 
‘his farm speaks a laiguage of effi- 
tency and economy that would de- 
Bight the most exacting business ex- 
pert. An example is its wheat-sowing 
operations. When Campbell drives 
but his tractors to prepare land for 

is grain it looks like a tank battalion 
koing into action. These 52 machines 

ork around the clock snatching top 
oil to pieces at the rate of 1,000 
Acres a day three shifts of operators. 


| MiThey seed 3,000 acres a day in wheat 


Mter the ground is broken. The crops 
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are harvested with 23 combine har- 
vesters, 80 binders and 11 threshing 


machines. 
The 95,000 or so acres are divided 


into 10,000-acre units and each unit 


has a headquarters with supervising 
sectional managers, foremen, etc. 
One can readily see why such Gar- 
gantuan operations should scare the 
average small farmer and make him 
see several kinds of doom for the 
farm system he has always known. 
For him, the family farm is not only 
a way to make a living but a way of 


Ci shew pittas Modern Machinery Superfarm Basis 
life. It is hallowed by tradition and 
sentiment extending back to the be- 
ginning of time. 

One reason for low-cost figures on 
corporation farms, of course, is the 
ability to use mass production ma- 
chinery which can cut amazingly the 
cost per bushel, pound or gallon. In 
by-passing all hand and horse labor 
the mechanized farming system can 
literally annihilate work. 

Another man whose mind works in 
terms of 1,000-acre crops and square 
mile farming is Elmer von Glahn who 
has a 55,000-acre ranch near Tulare 
Lake in California. His wheat crop 
is harvested with six huge caterpillar- 
pulled harvesters and they spin 24 
hours a day. Alongside each of the 
harvesters moves a tight-bodied truck 


into which the harvester pours the 
freshly-threshed grain. As each truck 
is loaded it whizzes away and another 
takes its place. The loaded truck goes 
to the three-story elevator where the 
wheat is loaded by suction. This gi- 
gantic assembly line operation gob- 
bles up wheat at the rate of 600 tons 
a day. Von Glahn estimates this bulk 
handling of his crop cuts his labor 
requirements one-third and that he 
saves $75,000 a year in wages and 
bags. Whether or not one likes farm- 
ing in such big dimensions, an item of 
that size is a major operating factor. 

In addition to wheat and other 
crops von Glahn raises 3,000 acres of 
cotton and a lot of livestock, and 
keeps his men employed the year 
round. His machine shop is as big 
as a small factory. He inspects crops, 
fences and livestock by airplane. 

The corporate farm can not only 
sharply reduce operating costs but it 
has a bargaining power that talks a 
money-jarring lingo when it buys 
supplies and equipment. When it gets 
ready to purchase 100 carloads of 
fertilizer it can make the seller speak 
a supplicating language to get the 
business. It puts most small farmers 
who can’t speak in terms of volume 
transactions at a disadvantage. 

In some sections, however, the 
small farmer is beginning to fight the 
devil with his own fire. He has 
learned that he can’t eliminate the 
corporate farm by cussing it and 
calling it names, so several of them 
pool their farm holdings on a cooper- 
ative basis and play the big man’s 
game themselves. They put their com- 
bined farm operations under one farm 
management. Each signs a contract 
that gives the general manager pretty 
wide discretion. 


Chain System 


This chain system is incorporated 
and has the facilities for big scale 


buying and selling. The corporation 


owns the threshing machines, trac- 
tors, trucks and other equipment 
which serve the needs of each farm 
in turn and it coordinates their ac- 
tivities. Full time agricultural speci- 
alists are employed to analyze the 
needs of each farm and give neces- 
sary advice. The proceeds of each 
farm are shared between owner and 
manager on a pre-arranged contract 
basis. 

But whether or not the small land 
operator pools his holdings, he isn’t 
stung with all the disadvantages in 
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bucking this superman game. In fact, 
he has many competitive advantages 
with which the big acreage managers. 
will never be able to cope. One 
of the advantages of the small 


Peak Passed for Hotel Bonds 


farmer is the difference in loyalty of 
employees. The corporation is fre- 
quently unable to get field hands in 
emergencies to work as long and as 
hard to save a threatening weather 


Many well below year’s peak, as occupancy 


faces decline with no drop likely in operating 


costs, and break-even point above prewar level 


H™ bonds, until recently selling 
at peak prices, again are dem- 
onstrating how much they lack stabil- 
ity as investments; over the past sev- 
eral months prices for a number of 
the issues have receded as much as 20 
and 25 per cent. Just how sharp the 
drop has been, relatively, is indicated 
by the fact that the Dow-Jones 40- 
bond average of New York Stock 
Exchange bonds receded but 6.5 per 
cent from the year’s high, and that 
even the second-grade rail bond aver- 
ages showed a gap of but 14 per cent 
between the 1946 peak and recent low 
prices. The hotel bonds, generally, 
have made even a poorer showing 
than industrial stocks, the Dow-Jones 
industrial stock average recent low of 
163.12 being but 23.4 per cent below 
the year’s top of 212.50. 


Future Uncertain 


There are a few exceptions, natur- 
ally. The Herald Square income 
314-5 per cent income issue, due in 
1948, is holding around 98, vs. its 
earlier peak of 100. Hotel Sherman 
first 5s of 1957, at 113, are within 3 
points of the year’s top and 10 points 
above the 1945 high. But on the 
whole, the hotel bond picture is rather 
a drab one at the moment, with no 
particular reason to anticipate early 
betterment. The picture was badly 
out of focus earlier in the year—since 
1943 or 1944, in fact—but investor 
vision appears to be clearing rapidly. 

Hotel bonds, for the most part, are 
not secured by tangibles, being mainly 
income debentures; even where they 
are issued against a mortgage on the 
property they are more of a mortgage 
on a business than on realty. Hotel 


properties are seldom easily convert- 


ible to other business purposes, and 
mortgages therefore carry greater po- 
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tential risk than when placed against 
other commercial buildings, a condi- 
tion of which the average investor 
often fails to take cognizance. 

Hotel room in metropolitan areas 
still is at a premium today, as it was 
through the war years, but this condi- 
tion gives promise of early change. 
The pressure in the New York 
City area is likely to ease more 
gradually than elsewhere in the coun- 
try, largely because of the influx from 
abroad in connection with United Na- 
tions business as well as from an an- 
ticipated high rate of both business 
and tourist travel. Leonard Hicks, 
president of the American Hotel As- 
sociation, however, frankly says that 
the nation’s hotel business has passed 
its postwar peak and will fall off 
sharply during 1947, predicting that 
if occupancy falls only to the 1942 
average of 82 per cent (currently the 
ratio is 92 per cent), hotel operation 
will be conducted at a loss, because 
of the rise in costs of supplies, labor, 
and other items, 


Break-Even Point 


In prewar years the break-even 
point in metropolitan hotel operation 
was around 70 per cent occupancy, 
and in some sections of the country it 
was even less. Back in 1920, with an 
occupancy ratio of 85, a boom in hotel 
building set in, and by 1929, when the 
business boom collapsed, the ratio 
was down to 70 per cent. Over the 
succeeding three years it dropped to 
51 per cent, and most new hotels 
went bankrupt or reorganized. 

About 80 per cent of the hotel 
mortgages in the country were in de- 
fault in 1933 and banks and other in- 
stitutional lenders found themselves 
in the hotel business, where some of 
them still operate; control of the 


situation as small farmers who stog 
by their workers. There’s a lot , 
difference between serving a coy 
genial farm-owning boss who ; 
Please turn to page 22 


Hotel New Yorker, largest in t 
city, still rests with the Manufacty 
ers Trust Company, with the Equit 
able Life Assurance Society holdi 
the mortgage. ; 

In the recapitalization period whic 
followed, $2.5 billion of original invest 
ment, it is estimated, was written off 
Most of the bonds in existence toda 
reflect the conservative property valu 
ations and burnt-finger caution of t 
reorganiation era, and whatever ma 
lie ahead for hotel bonds, no repeti 
tion of the debacle which accompanie 
the business depression of the early 
1930s appears at all likely. 


Fictitious Profits 


Profits reported during the wa 
years have been described by man 
hotel operators as fictitious in tha 
they included forced savings on re 
pairs, maintenance and replacement 
which could not be undertaken be 
cause of wartime restrictions. Wi 


the removal of controls, hotels release 


plans for modernizing and repairs ag 
gregating more than $1 billion in esti 
»mated cost, extending over a two-yea 
period, some of it a charge agains 
earnings though others already hav 
been provided for in reserves. Som 
effects of the program may be dis 
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closed in coming earnings statements 
and realization of this has contribute 


to the sobering of market-value calct 
lations by investors. 

So far as the nearer term is cof 
cerned earnings prospects for th 
leading hotels are good, but the it 


vestment market looks further ahead 
than that. However, the long-estab 
lished hotels, among which are mos 
of those whose obligations have a rec 
ognized market, are generally undet 
efficient financial direction, and 4 


a result of the reorganizations throug 
which they passed in the last depre: 


sion, are neither over-capitalized no 
over-burdened with fixed charges 
They appear in better-than-averagt 
position to contend against any devel 


oping hotel-business recession. 
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W ithin 48 hours following the 
termination of price controls 
the copper industry, led by Kenne- 
cott, raised the selling price of elec- 
trolytic copper to 171% cents a pound, 
Connecticut Valley base, from the 
level of 1436 cents a pound which 
had been in effect since June 3. One 
week later, on November 20, several 
lading producers advanced the price 
of domestic copper to 19% cents. 

The increases opened a new vista 
to copper producers, mainly because 
they marked the return of a free 
market in which prices no longer 
would be arbitrarily fixed with com- 
plete disregard of production costs. 

Red metal interests have not been 
happy this past year. Strikes, run- 


Nal 
an 


ham "ing as long as five months, inter- 
reg tupted production for varying periods 
ntqm at mines, mills and smelters. Trans- 
bef portation difficulties interfered with 
itm (eliveries, and strikes in consuming 
eam industries further dislocated the pat- 
eee fern of movement of copper into con- 
ig Suming channels. Labor and material 
eam costs continued their long upward 
nfm Climb, while the OPA adhered dog- 
wae gedly to the 12-cent ceiling which 
mag dated back to August 12, 1941, when 
isqm costs were far lower. 
tsa Rising costs forced the Govern- 
ed Ment to resort to the payment of sub- 
14m Sidies, which it titled premiums, to 
compensate high cost producers for 
nim Sales at 12 cents a pound. Under this 
hem 2tTangement the average price of cop- 
nam Per, including premiums, gradually 
aim “Oounted through the years to above 
big [4 cents a pound. When OPA finally 
sf abandoned its 12-cent ceiling less 
cfm than half of the copper output was 
etm Profitably produced at 12 cents. Even 
asm 2t 1434 cents a pound not much more 
u than half the output was being profit- 





ably mined when President Truman 
ordered controls dropped. On No- 
vember 12 the establishment of 17%4 
cents a pound as the free market price 
for domestic and foreign copper 
(1756 cents to middle west points) 
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“flew Status for 
Qhe Copper Shares 


nd of price controls after long period of inde- 
fensibly low ceilings heartens red metal miners, 
hough benefits will not be uniformly distributed 


placed the price at about the level 
of the world market, the trend of 
which still is upward. Great Britain’s 
Ministry of Supply promptly raised 
its ceiling 274 cents a pound to £98 
from £84 a ton—the new price being 
equivalent to 17.61 cents a pound. 
Domestic production of copper this 
year lags far behind 1945, only 451,- 
427 tons of refined having been pro- 
duced in the ten months to October 
31. This was but 64 per cent of the 





U. S. Copper Statistics 


10 Mos. ended Oct. 31 
1945 1946 


*Production 
TOD. os coe’ 713,440 499,668 
Refined ...... 706,823 451,427 
*Deliveries 
Domestic 699,700 436,778 
§Foreign ...... 594,705 553,451 
re 1,294,405 991,138 
tStocks Oct. 31 ... 73,913 91,161 





*Short tons (2,000 pounds). fIncluding cus- 
tom scrap intake. §Furnished by Metals Re- 
serve Co. fAt end of period; excluding consum- 
ers’ stocks. 





706,823 tons turned out in the same 
1945 period. Production has run less 
than half total deliveries. The differ- 
ence has been provided out of the 
Government’s stockpile, which stood 
at 570,000 tons at the end of 1945 
and had been depleted to 160,000 
tons by the end of October, despite 
receipts of 180,000 tons of foreign 
copper since January 1. 

October domestic production of 
72,913 tons of crude copper was con- 
sidered as practically the peak under 


Anaconda Mining Ore with Electric Shovel 


recent operating and price conditions, 
but the output now may be expanded 
somewhat inasmuch as the higher ba- 
sis is expected to attract greater of- 
ferings of scrap metal held back since 
it became clear that price controls 
were on the way out. 

The decision of RFC to withdraw 
from the copper import field with the 
expiration of existing contracts re- 
ported to cover 120,000 tons, an- 
nounced November 19, will throw 
copper imports into the field of pri- 
vate industry. The import duty of 
4 cents a pound, which does not have 
to be paid by Metals Reserve Com- 
pany—an RFC  subsidiary—would 
automatically raise the cost of foreign 
copper to 21% cents a pound, assum- 
ing it could be obtained in the world 
market at 17% cents. 

Urgent need for foreign additions 
to our supply will add strength to the 
recommendations already made that 
the President exercise his emergency 
powers and suspend or reduce the im- 
port levy. Despite the passing of RFC 
as a buyer of foreign copper, MRC 
will continue to allocate foreign metal 
from its supply at the domestic mar- 
ket price. 

Benefits of higher prices for the 
red metal will not be evenly distrib- 
uted among copper producers. Low- 
cost producers stand to fare best. 
Kennecott and Phelps Dodge, among 
the leaders, received slight ‘benefit 
from the Government’s subsidy pol- 


icy, because of the small amount of 
Please turn to page 27 


How the Leading Copper Shares Line Up 


-——— *Earned Per Share ———\, 


7——Yearly—, 

1944 1945 

Anaconda ............. $3.62 $2.35 
Cons. Coppermines 0.24 0.27 
Inspiration ........... 1.34 1.13 
Kennecott ............ 3.59 2.80 
Magma Copper ....... 0.32 1.60 
Phelps Dodge ........ 2.49 2.00 





*Before 3 tDeclared or paid to November 20. 


months to June 30. D—Deficit. 


r—7—Int r~ Dividends — Recent Indic. 
1945 1946 1945 71946 Price Yield 
a$2.16 a$1.52 $2.50 $1.50 39 6.4% 
b0.19 = -b0.18 0.20 0.10 6% 3.1 
a0.92 a0.72 1.00 0.75 16 6.3 
b1.51 60.42 2.50 2.50 46 5.4 
b0.95 b0.77 0.50 0.50 19 2.6 
b1.02 bDO.11 1.60 1.60 39 4.1 
a—Nine months to September. 30. b—Six 








on Active Stocks 
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Allen Industries B+ 
A cyclical stock, but has a good 
record; price, about 21. (Paid single 
Dec. divs. of $1 in 1946 and 75 cents 
in 1945.) Manufacturing cotton, felt 
and jute fiber products for auto up- 
holstering and body construction, as 
well as rug and carpet cushioning for 
domestic and general use, company’s 
business usually reflects auto and 
household furnishing activities. A 
new $1 million plant at Rahway, N. 
J., will manufacture a diversified line 
of items. September quarter sales of 
$4.8 million vs. $1.1 million a year 
ago and earnings of $1.03 vs. 11 cents 
per share, raised nine-month figures 
to $9.1 million vs. $4.4 million and 
$1.79 vs. 66 cents, respectively. 


Baldwin Locomotive C+ 

Shares are speculative, but price of 
19 is half the 1946 high. (Semi-an. 
div. reduced from $1.50 to $1 an. 
rate in July.) Whereas the 12 months 
through June had returned a net of 
but $1.85 vs. $2.03 per share a year 
before, for the 12 months through 
September earnings were $2.40 vs. 
$1.75 per share. Unfilled orders had 
increased to $94 million from $82.9 
million last December, including lo- 
comotives, hydraulic turbines, hy- 
draulic presses, testing machines, 
wind tunnel equipment and other 
products. Foreign business continues 
important and domestic locomotive 
orders should increase with an ade- 
quate further rate increase. 


Consolidada (La.) pid - C+ 

This recent “big board” listing now 
sells around 12 vs. 16 offering price 
last December. (Dw. pref. rate 6% 
on 4% pesos par, equivt 85 cents 
per annum after 8% Mex. div. with- 
holding tax.) This Mexican company 
manufactures rolling mill products, 
castings, bolts, nuts and_ related 
items; auto and railroad springs; 
wire and cable (including plastic- 
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Ratings are from the Financial World Inde- 
pendent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. Consult 
Individual Stock Factographs for further vital 
information and statistical data on these items. 








covered); railroad brasses; sheet 
lead, tin and lead pipe, solder, etc. ; 
and operates an electroplating shop 
for cadmium, chromium, zinc and 
other metal plating. It also acts as 
Mexican agent for Lincoln Electric, 
Towmotor and Union Carbide & Car- 
bon. Nine months’ net equalled 
$5.34 per preferred share, almost six 
times full-year dividend needs. 


Firestone Tire B 


Price 52, less than nine times half- 
year net. (Qu. divs. incr. from $2 to 
$3 an. rate in July and $4 in Oct.; 
paid extra $1 in Nov. vs. 50 cents in 
Dec., 1945.) Taxes having absorbed 
$19.37 (72.3 per cent) of $26.79 
earned last year, after $15.50 depre- 
ciation and amortization ($7.12 a 
year before) and $1.28 contingency 
reserve, net for the six months 
through April nearly doubled to 
$6.09 from $3.08 per share in the 
1945 period. A 4% per cent ceiling 
increase in June will help produce an 
excellent final net for the fiscal year 
ended last month. Already sharing 
leadership, company has this year 
purchased plants in Indiana and Iowa 
for $5.1 million as steps in a major 
expansion program. 


Gair (Robert) Cc 

With an unimpressive past record, 
stock must be recognized as specula- 
tive; recent price 8. (Paid single 50- 
cent div. in Dec., 1945.) Company 
has this year sold $10 million notes 


and 410,481 additional equity shares » 


(the latter to stockholders for $6.50 
per share, or $2.7 million). Follow- 
ing recapitalizations in 1940 and 
1945, these operations refunded $3 
million present bonds and financed 
most of a $9.5 million investment in 
Southern Paperboard. Gair makes 
paperboard and fiber cartons and con- 
tainers, gummed tape, building 
papers and other specialties and, de- 
spite the increased shares, lifted 


“Also FW" refers to the last previous item 
in the magazine. Opinions are based on data 
and information regarded as reliable, but no 
responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
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nine-month earnings this year to % 
cents per share from 25 cents in the 
1945 period. 

















Gulf Oil A 


Quality of stock nonmally warrants 
liberal appraisal of conservatively 
stated earnings; recent price 61. 
(Reg. qu. divs. at $1 an. rate, plus 
like qu. extras; total $2 per annum.) 
Proposed offering of 399,860 shares 
will not be for company account, but 
will reduce holdings of Mellon inter- 
ests from 59.4 to 55 per cent. For 
the June 30 half-year, net was $2.95 

































































from $2.78 per share a year before. myo 
In addition to huge domestic reserves, witl 
Gulf has a half interest in a 3.9 mil- 
lion acre Persian Gulf concession and Thi 
important production in Venezuela. (Ne 
Investment in 1.3 million Texas Gulf ut 











Sulphur: shares is carried at $8.4 mil- 
lion vs. $67.6 million current market 
value. 

















International Paper C+ 

Stock has gained stature through 
improved fundamentals, but (at 46) 
continues speculative. (Reg. qu. divs. 
init. at $2 an. rate in March.) Of 
$92.6 million 5 per cent preferred 
coming into 1946, $64.7 million has 
been converted into common, $23 
million exchanged for the present 4 
preferred and $4.9 million redeemed 
for cash. On the almost doubled 3.6 
million common shares, nine months’ 
net was equivalent to $5.78 vs. $1.85 
per share a year ago. In August, 
newsprint ceilings were raised from 
$67 to $74 and in October to $84 per 
ton. A ten-year financial rehabilita- 
tion program has been completed. 


International Salt B+ 
Normally a good income producer 
(31 year unbroken dividend record), 
stock nevertheless is not cheap, at 55. 
(Paid 50 cents each in Apr., July & 
Oct., $1 in Dec., 1945; 50 cents each 
in Apr., July & Oct., 1946.) The 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
































































































rgest domestic producer of salt is 
yell known for its Sterling, Retsof 
and Avery packaged salts, mostly 
made from evaporated brine, but 
shout three-fourths of its output is 
mined salt for bulk distribution to 
hasic industries. The June 30 six- 
months’ statement shows only “net 
income,” at $1.53 vs. $1.47 per share 
, year before, but final 1946 net 
should be sharply above $2.61 per 
share earned last year, when. the tax 
collector garnered $11.68 (81.7 per 
ent) of $14.29 per share pretax 
arnings. (Also FW, Oct. 24.) 



















Kayser (Julius) & Co B 

Split-up has improved marketabil- 
ity of stock, now priced at about 16. 
(Adj. qu. divs. incr. from 80-cent to 
$1 an. rate in Sept.) Reduced taxes 
helped company show record earn- 
ings of $2.10 per share in the fiscal 
year ended June as against $1.56 per 
share in 1944-45, adjusted for the 2- 
for-1 split last February. Kayser has 
started its new fiscal year with a Sep- 
tember quarter net of 50 vs. 19 cents 
per share a year before, this time not- 
withstanding an increase in interim 
1. taxes to 53 from 30 cents per share. 
dig lhis important manufacturer and 
am (New York City) retailer of wo- 
iff ™en’s quality hosiery, fabric gloves 
fg nd lingerie, and children’s under- 
ot Wear, normally does about one-third 

of its total volume abroad. 
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Kelsey-Hayes “B” Cc 

Although price of 13 compares with 
1946 high of 30, the shares carry little 
attraction at the present time. (Paid 
$1.50 in 1945, 3714 cents in Jan., 
none since.) A loss of $1.52 per share 
of Class ““B” stock was shown for the 
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3m fiscal year ended August, against 
4 carnings of $3.48 in 1944-45. Sales 
4 # Were but $29.6 million vs. $91 million 
6M and a $2.3 million EPT carryback 
y @ credit compared with $6.2 million tax 
$M charges. The earlier year also was 
, 


affected by $563,498 accelerated 
amortization and unspecified bond 
redemption premiums. Return of nor- 
mal automotive markets for wheels, 
brakes, drums and hubs should large- 
ly restore earning power and a WAA 
. § aluminum ingot and forging plant in 
, & Michigan has been purchased for $2.5 
million vs. $6.2 million original cost. 


Masonite Corp. C+ 
Quotations around 52 recognize 
company’s dominance in hardboard 
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products, improving earnings and 
promise in ultimate building and auto 
booms. Shares occupy an above-av- 
erage position in the highly cyclical 
construction group; recent price, 55. 
(Reg. qu. divs. at $1 an. rate plus 50- 
cent Aug. extra.) Annual report for 
the fiscal year ended August disclosed 
a $1.4 million (10.9 per cent) reduc- 
tion in costs and expenses, a decline 
in dollar sales of $1.1 million (6.2 
per cent), and an increase in earnings 
to $3.67 from $2.20 per share in 
1944-45, after $3.37 vs. $4.08 Federal 
taxes on income. With one-third of 
the recent fiscal vear still in the high 
tax era, further savings will be real- 
ized in 1946-47. Delaved new con- 
struction at Laurel, Miss., should be 
completed early in 1947. 


Nash-Kelvinator C+ 

Ranks above-average among motor 
independents, but uppears amply 
priced at 14 under present conditions. 
(Reg. qu. divs. at 50- cent an. rate.) 
Company is one of the few showing 
1946 production ahead of 1941 rates 
(about 7,750 vs. 7,500 cars month- 
ly), and capacity now has been built 
up to about 250,000 per annum. 
Plants have this year been purchased 
in El Segundo, Cal., Kenosha, Wis. 
(2) and Toronto, Ont., and one is 
planned for Brazil. For the nine 
months through June a loss of 12 
cents vs. earnings of 34 cents a year 
before reflects shortages largely due 
to supplier strikes, higher labor and 
other ‘costs coupled with inadequate 
price ceilings. 


National Gypsum C+ 

Not extravagantly priced at 21, as 
a major beneficiary of increasing 
building activities. (Pays single 25- 
cent Dec. divs.) Each quarter of 
1946 has witnessed an impressive 
year-to-year gain in earnings, the 
March period returning 42 vs. 15 
cents, the June 58 vs. 12 cents and 
the September 62 vs. 16 cents, the 
nine-month total reaching $1.55 vs. 
43 cents per share. President Baker 
complained last month of unsatisfac- 
tory OPA prices and explained sub- 
stantial earnings as due to production 
of “only those things on which we 
can make a profit.” National is the 
second largest domestic producer of 
building materials having a gypsum 
base, marketing its products under 
the Gold Bond trade name. (Also 
FW, Jan. 23.) 





Pennroad Corp. 
Highly speculative; at 5% (on 
N.Y. Curb) shares sell far below their 
liquidating value. (Paid 25 cents in 
Dec. vs. 50 cents a year before, which 
included 25 cents from accum. secur- 
ity profits.) Assuming the limit of $3 
million fees provided in the settle- 
ment with Pennsylvania Railroad, 
there would remain about $12 mil- 
lion, or $2.13 per share. The equity 
shares were reduced through pur- 
chase from 9.1 million in 1929 to 5.6 
million June 30 last. Pennroad is in- 
creasing industrial holdings, but its 
largest single equity is 59,420 shares 
of Wheeling & Lake Erie, purchased 
at 73% in June 1945, and recently 
quoted 60 bid, 69 asked. Asset value 
was $8.93 per share at midyear, 1946, 
excluding the Pennsylvania claim. 


Simonds Saw & Steel B 

Shares represent an above-average 
company operating in a cyclical field ; 
recent price, 50. (Paid 50 cents in 
March, 70 cents in June, $1 in Sept., 
to pay $1.40 m Dec., totaling $3.60 
vs. $2 in 1945.) This year’s quar- 
terly earnings progressed from 95 
cents to $1.52 and $2.04, as against 
68, 69 and 54 cents, respectively, in 
1945. The three-quarter total jumped 
to $4.51 from $1.90 per share, due 
less to a $1.3 million (7.7 per cent) 
sales gain, than to elimination of 
EPT, which absorbed $3.18 per share 
in all 1945. The wood and metal 
working trades consume a large por- 
tion of company’s output. With no 
long term. debt or preferred stock, 
company has $5.2 million cash and | 
U. S. Governments as against $2.2 
million total liabilities. 


Woodward Iron C+ 


Price of 42 appears ample despite 
high current earnings. (Reg. qu. 
divs. at $2 an. rate.) In the Septem- 
ber 30 quarter, company earned $1.77 
vs. 63 cents per share a year before, 
lifting nine-month net to $3.18 vs. 
$1.80 per share. Interim statements 
show no details but pig iron demand 
is heavy and prices have improved. 
Final net in 1945 dropped to 61 cents 
from $2.49 per share in 1944, but ac- 
celerated amortization of emergency 
facilities alone accounted for $2.68 
per share. Company’s mines and 
plant are in the Birmingham district, 
where over half its output is normally 
sold, and production costs are low. 





*Investment companies not rated. 


Walgreen Affords 
4: Per Cent Yield 


Record sales, and earnings above $3 per 


share, are indicated for this established, well 


managed chain; dividend could be upped 


lways progressive, the Walgreen 
A Company has been an impor- 
tant factor in the metamorphosis of 
the drug store. The older generation 
recalls the small corner prescription 
pharmacist and purveyor of patent 
. medicines and surgical supplies, act- 
ing as unofficial “doctor” in the 
neighborhood’s minor ailments and 
accidents, behind the transparent red 
and blue or green globes that sym- 
bolized his profession. 

In contrast is the large modern 
merchandiser of a wide variety of 
goods of which the former special- 
ties generally contribute but half of 
total business, the other half being 
accounted for by tobacco products, 
toilet goods, cosmetics, a wide range 
of general merchandise, and the soda 
fountain. 

About one of every four dollars 
spent by consumers in drug stores 
today is handled by drug chains. 
Competition is keen but stability of 
operations is promoted by the essen- 
tial nature of the specialties offered 
their customers and the relative 
steadiness of their prices. 


Ranks Second 


Ranking second in its field, Wal- 
green operates a chain of 427 stores, 
nationwide in distribution but with 
Chicago units alone contributing 
about one-fifth of total sales and the 
five surrounding states nearly one- 
half. Under the continuous direc- 
tion of the founding family, the busi- 
ness developed from 22 stores in 
1920, successively to 325 in prede- 
pression 1929: and over 500 in 1935. 
Since 1938, the chain has been grad- 
ually reduced by eliminating the less 
profitable locations, while wartime 
restrictions prevented the opening of 
new stores in desirable locations in 
recent years. 

The company’s development has 
taken it into the manufacture of many 
of the products it merchandises. It 
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- 1936 


1946 


has numerous plants, including a 
laboratory for making pharmaceu- 
ticals, toilet goods and cosmetics, a 
sign shop, commissaries,*a coffee 
roasting plant, a bakery, a creamery 
and eight ice cream plants. It also 
sells to about 1,100 independent 
druggists, operating as Walgreen 
Agency stores, and supplies them 
with merchandising advice. 


Sales Increase 


Walgreen’s first. published dollar 
sales amounted to $3.6 million in 
1923 ; there have been only occasional 
interruptions in their subsequent 
climb to $46.6 million in 1929, $82.5 
million in 1941 and close to $120 
million in 1944 and 1945. When the 
number of stores attained a peak -at 
508 in 1938, sales per store already 
had reached $133,318. Last year, 
they were more than twice as high 
at $279,097. ; 

Adjusted for subsequent stock div- 
idends, earnings amounted to .$2.09 
per share in 1929, but dropped to 
about $1 per share in 1930. Not un- 





Walgreen Company 


§Per Share 
r~ Earnings— §Divi- 
*Year +Sales Pretax Net dends §Price Range 


1929 $44.6 $2.31 $2.09 None 68%4—22%4 
1932 1.16 1.12 None 12 — 5% 


1935 1.88 1.68 0.87 22%—1734 
2.35 2.02 1.33 26%—20 
2.32 1.87 1.83 33 --18 
136. 1.25 
2.31 1.87 
2.77 2.10 
3.45 2.25 
4.69 2.27 
6.88 2.20 28'%—20% 
1944 6.93 2.25 1.60 31%4—26% 
1945 5.74 2.20 1.60 42 —30% 


Six months ended March 31: 
1945 $61.4 $4.11 $1.15 $0.80 35 


1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 


5 23%—-1514 
23%4—16% 
22Y%—15% 
201%4—16 


—30% 
69.4 3.60 1.50 0.80 54 —{39 


*Fiscal year ended September 30 in 1929, calen- 
dar years since. ¢ Millions. §Adjusted for stock 
dividends of 5% in 1934 and 50% in 1937. Sales 
low was $39.1 million in 1930. {Subsequent low 34. 


20%—13% 


til a decade later did they reach 
new record of $2.10 per share, an, 
in the five war years that followed 
they held slightly above this figuy 
despite rising taxes and price ceiling 
Pretax earnings had set new high 
records, climbing from $2.77 
share in 1940 to $6.93 per share i; 
1944, before receding to $5.74 pe 
share last year. In other words 
taxes absorbed 67% per cent of 194/ 
earnings and 61% per cent of la 
year’s profits; at present tax rates 
reported net would have been some 
where in the vicinity of $4 per shard 
in 1944 and $3.50 in 1945. 

Earnings of more than $3 per share 
appear in prospect for the fiscal 
year ended September, for which the 
report has not yet been released, 
Since one quarter of that period fel 
within 1945, full benefits from tax re- 
lief have yet to be realized. More- 
over, ten-month sales were 21 per 
cent greater than year-before volume, 
while formerly scarce merchandise is 
gradually being restored to the 
shelves and most price controls have 
finally been eliminated. 

Preferred dividend requirements 
were substantially reduced by re- 
demption of $3.5 million 4% per cent 
preferred stock in 1945 and exchange 
of the remaining $6.5 million for the 
current 4 per cent issue. The com- 
pany has no long term debt. 
Dividend Policy 

Walgreen’s management is conser- 
vative in its dividend policy and has 
not changed the $1.60 annual rate 
since 1939; although the equivalent of 
$1.83 per share on the present stock 
had been paid back in 1937. With 
substantially higher earnings for the 
common stock being released by re- 
duced taxes, there appears ample jus- 
tification for a more liberal dividend 
treatment in view of an ample treas- 
ury position. The March balance 
sheet disclosed $12.2 million total 
current liabilities covered 234 times 
by $34.1 million current assets and 
more than 1% times by $18.6 mil- 
lion cash and U. S. Governments, 
alone. 

Walgreen has attained majority, of 
course, and its rate of future growth 
is not likely to match that of the past. 
But for those seeking dependable in- 
come, and who are willing to ignore 
intermediate price changes, _ this 
equity would appear to hold above- 
average appeal. 
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Hhillette Regaining 
ts Former Standing 


A 30-year dividend payer, firm is improving 
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N ot sO many years ago, safety 
razors were unheard of and the 


cean shaven men of the world, then 
in much smaller proportion than to- 
day, depended upon the unguarded 
blade of the straight razor. 

The revolution that has practically 
relegated that dangerous implement to 
the status of a museum piece, except- 
ing as a professional tool, is credited 
to the inventor of the safety razor, 
King C. Gillette. In the process of 
this revolution, the company he 
formed in 1901 with a capital of $5,- 
000, and which took out its first pat- 
ent in 1904, long stood out among the 
more conspicuous examples of growth 
among American industries. Financed 
almost entirely from profits, the com- 
pany boasted a long succession of 
record sales year after year pretty 
well up to the depression era. 


Foreign Markets 


When last published, unit sales 
of the Gillette Safety Razor Com- 
pany actually had reached about 17 
million razor sets and 700 -million 
blades in the single year 1926. Along 
with domestic and Canadian growth 
there had been an aggressive develop- 
ment of foreign markets to a point 
where they accounted for one-fourth 
to one-third of sales and required the 
opening: of plants in England, France, 
Germany, Brazil and Argentina. 

Expiration of basic patents in 1921 
was followed by a completely new 
razor which was patented in 1922 in 
40 countries. Numerous other pat- 
ents have protected razor and blade 
improvements and processes, but 
competition had intensified greatly 
before the depression and, together 
with the shrunken over-all business 
available during the 1930s, definitely 
changed the character of the business 
to one of extremely close pricing of 
high volume output, with relative suc- 
cess of individual companies depend- 
Ing upon the efficiency of advertising 
and distribution. 
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competitive position, is major beneficiary from 
ax reductions and is recapturing foreign markets 


Gillette’s stock had attained blue 
chip investment rank, selling as high 
as 143 in 1929 when dividends were 
on a $5 annual basis and earnings 
had been reported as high as $8 per 
share. During 1930, the original $31 
million of the present $5 preferred 
stock was issued for the acquisition 
of the AutoStrop Safety Razor Com- 
pany and even adjustment of record 
consolidated 1927 earnings to the new 
capitalization, as well as for subse- 
quent changes in accounting prac- 
tices, would leave net equalling $5.57 
per share. 

In more recent years, despite the 
changed competitive situation, pretax 
earnings have approached the old rec- 
ord, at $6.60 per share in 1945 
against an adjusted $6.73 in 1927, but 
last year’s reported net of $1.74 rep- 
resented the recovery high. The dis- 
parity is, of course, another example 
of high wartime tax rates hiding in- 
creasing earning power. Had the 
present domestic 38 per cent rate then 
prevailed, 1945 net would have been 
closer to $4.50 per share. 





Gillette Safety Razor 


Divi- 


Sales Earnings per Share 

Year (000) Pretax Net dend 
3947: 6. N.A. *$6.73 *$5.57 $5.00 
1933.. N.A. 1.45 1.05 1.00 
1936.... $17,220 2.29 1.72 1.25 
1937.... 17,974 2.16 1.50 1.00 
1938.... 15,810 1.40 0.72 0.70 
1939.... 18,021 2.09 0.89 0.60 
1940.... 19,304 1.94 0.55 0.40 
1941.... 22,793 2.83 0.81 0.45 
1942... 24,420 3.64 0.82 0.45 
1943.... 27,644 4.31 1.04 0.70 
1944.. 33,473 5.30 1.24 0.80 
1945.... 37,854 6.60 1.74 1.20 
Nine months ended September 30: 

1945.... N.A. $4.97 $1.00 $0.40 
1946.... N.A. 7.57 3.23 $0.75 





* Consolidated with AutoStrop. (acquired 
1930); adjusted to 1930 capitalization and_ for 
subsequent changes in accounting practices. 
+ Regular quarterly dividend increased from $1 
to $2 annual rate in April; 75 cents extra pay- 


Sree 12 vs. 35 cents December 22, 
1945. 


Blade Wrapping 


Gillette 


In the nine months through Sep- 
tember, income taxes still‘absorbed 57 
per cent of pretax net, but this com- 
pared with 80 per cent a year be- 
fore, so although the total reserve was 
higher at $4.34 vs. $3.97 per share, 
the reduced rate, as well as increased 
(but unreported) sales volume at bet- 
ter profit margins resulted in reported 
net of $3.23 vs. $1 per share. 


Dividends Maintained 


Admittedly, the company is benefit- 
ting from an abnormal demand, but it 
is still reported far from satisfied and 
Gillette’s earning power appears defi- 
nitely established on a substantially 
higher than prewar level. This has 
made possible increases in total divi- 
dends from a low of 40 cents in 1940 
to $1.20 last year, in quarterly reg- 
ulars from an annual basis of 80 cents 
to $1 a year ago last month and to $2 
in April, and in the December extra 
to 75 from 35 cents per share a year 
ago. 

Naturally, the adversities of the 
new competition, prolonged depres- 
sion and wartime loss of major ex- 
port markets with threats to large 
foreign investments, cost Gillette its 
former high investment rank. Oper- 
ating losses were avoided; dividends 
were continued, but reduced. 

Gillette now is fully adjusted to 
present circumstances, and is regain- 
ing its important foreign markets. It 
is free of long term debt, and is in ex- 
cellent financial position. It still does 
more business than all its competitors 
combined. Over the longer term, 
Gillette shares should continue in- 
creasingly to reflect the company’s 
improved operating picture. 
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Faith President Harry Tru- 
With man showed he was a 

: good loser when he de- 
Feith clared at a recent press 
conference that when he meets the 
new Republican Congress he will 
pledge faith with faith and meet good 
will with good will. He will cooper- 
ate with the 80th Congress because 
it is his earnest desire to administer 
his office in the best interest of the 
people. 

The significance of this statement 
is that the President, in his own 
right, has announced that he will not 
allow himself to be swayed by any 
piessure group nor by those advisers 
who in the past had steered him off 
the course. He recognizes that when 
the people went to the polls earlier 
this month they expressed an earnest 
desire for a ehange in the administra- 
tive policies of their government. 
Their actions were tantamount to a 
mandate to do away with the crazy 
ideologies of the New Deal and to 
put a halt to the utter confusion pre- 
vailing in the administration. 

Had President Roosevelt lived, 
his administration, no doubt, would 
have been similarly defeated. His 
party won the election in 1944 but 
by a relatively slight margin gained 
on the strength of a war-emergency 
that fostered the thought that it 
would not be advisable to change 
horses in mid-stream. 

The President now can feel that 
no longer is he pledged to his predec- 
essor’s policies for the people have 
spoken against them. 

It remains to be seen whether he 
will live up to his pledge to cooper- 
ate with the Republican majority for 
the next two years. If he does it is 
assurance that the transition to a 
peacetime economy will not be re- 
tarded by bitter disagreements with 
Congress as was the case after the 
close of World War I when Presi- 
dent Wilson also lost control of Con- 
gress. 
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Judging from editorial 
comments in the lead- 
ing London dailies fol- 
lowing our recent elec- 
tion, the British apparently were not 
pleased: with the results. This is es- 
pecially true of those journals sup- 
porting the labor party which now 
controls the national policies of that 
government. Realizing their political 
affiliations, it is not surprising that 
they should assume this attitude with 
regard to the outcome of our election 
for it represents a swing from rad- 
icalism to a more conservative side. 
Principally, the British reaction is 
based upon the fear that under Re- 
publican party control further consid- 
erable price rises will develop in this 
country. As a result they will have 
to face, a further increase in the cost 
of goods imported from this country. 
It was only recently that the Attlee 


British 
Election . 
Reaction 


. Government succeeded in negotiating 


with our Government a long term 
loan of nearly $4 billion. It now fears 
that the purchasing power of its cred- 
it will be considerably less than had 
been anticipated. 

If there is any element of fear at 
all concerning the arrangements, that 
concern should be expressed by this 
nation. The British are now using 
our money and will continue to do so 
for some time in the future. Consid- 
ering what has happened to us in the 
past with foreign loans the transac- 
tion involved a risk on our part alone. 

To entertain such a viewpoint 
about our political affairs is riaturally 
realistic from the British standpoint, 
but to us it reflects a certain degree 
of selfishness. We are not running 
our domestic affairs for the internal 
welfare of any government but our 
own. That point the British press 
has overlooked. 


We All 
Pay the 
Freight 


Other than — guessti 

mates there are nn 
‘available figures } 
- which to accurately de 
termine the losses in wages and in 
production caused by the most recent 
strike wave. But it is claimed that in 
Pittsburgh alone, where cessation 0 
work for more than a month by the 
utility unions almost effectively tied 
up every aspect of that city’s activi- 
ties, that cost was around a billion 
dollars. 

The losses were even greater in 
New York City where the maritime 
and truckmen’s strikes put a dent in 
trade to the amount of $3 billion. Add 
to these major disputes the minor 
walkouts throughout the country that 
aggravated the general shortage of 
materials, and it would be a fair guess 
that the total for the nation would 
not fall short of $10 billion. 

For this strike mania we will all 
have to pay the bill. But the burden 
will fall mainly on the shoulders of 
the workers, for they cannot make up 
the loss of work hours. 

Responsibility for this setback to 
a large extent must be borne by our 
unworkable wage controls, now hap- 
pily ended, and the interference of 
inept government conciliators who 
are unqualified to decide labor con- 
troversies because of inexperience. 

Labor must realize there is a stage 
beyond which wages cannot rise with- 
out killing the goose that so far has 
laid golden eggs. Extending wages 
too far could easily bring about a de- 
pression in which labor could lose 
all of the benefits already gained. 

It would seem possible for labor 
and management to place _ theif 
cards face upward and return with a 
free hand to collective bargaining. In 
my opinion it is possible to establish 
a sound basis for settlement of these 
difficulties, for businessmen are aware 
that increased wages that still permit 
a reasonable profit-margin will benefit 
the entire nation. 
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if Investment 
’ SEC 


he scope of the SEC’s functions 
and powers has been steadily ex- 
panded since the basic legislation was 
enacted early in the Roosevelt régime. 
Any detailed discussion of its multi- 
tudinous duties would fill several vol- 
wnes. In a chapter of limited length, 
it is possible only to sketch its his- 
tory briefly and summarize its major 
functions and its influence upon the 
investment and speculative markets. 
The Securities & Exchange Com- 
mission did not come into being until 
after the enactment of the Securities 
Exchange Act of 1934. More than a 
ar previously, the Securities Act of 
1933 was entered upon the statute 
books. This legislation, which was 
administered by the Federal Trade 
Commission until the advent of the 
SEC, was designed to protect the 
public from fraudulent or inequitable 
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. practices in the issuance of new se- 
i curities. 

; To achieve this goal, it required 
‘ full disclosure of all essential infor- 
 Bfuation concerning new offerings and 
the circumstances surrounding their 
' issuance ; and established high stand- 


ards of conduct for underwriters, 
corporation directors, and accounting 
Bor other experts employed by the 
issuing company or its investment 
bankers in the preparation of the of- 
fering. In the event of an “untrue 
statement of a material fact,” or the 
* # omission of a material fact, any per- 
son acquiring the security on the 
basis of the representations was given 
the right to sue the issuer, its officers 
and directors, and every underwriter. 


Legislative Powers 


t The Securities & Exchange Act of 
1934 was much broader in scope. It 
established the SEC, and provided for 
the regulation of stock exchanges, and 

}the functions of members, brokers 

and dealers; the registration of listed 

securities and periodical reports; the 
disclosure of changes in ownership of 
registered equity securities by officials 
or major stockholders: the establish- 
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ment of proxy rules; the regulation 
of the over-the-counter market; the 
segregation of the functions of ex- 


change members acting as brokers, 


dealers, or in other capacities. These 
powers were all given to the SEC. 
Another important provision em- 
powered the Federal Reserve Board 
to fix margin requirements. The 
effect of this legislation was to give 
the SEC broad powers over the mar- 
keting and trading of all types of se- 
curities with the exception of the fol- 
lowing: small issues of local securi- 
ties, private sales to a small number 
of purchasers, and the issuance of 
railroad securities, which field re- 
mains within the jurisdiction of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Additional Provisions 


Later legislation further expanded 
the scope of the SEC’s powers. The 
most important enactments were (1) 
the Public Utility Act of 1935, under 
which the SEC is to administer the 
“integration” of public utility sys- 
tems; (2) the Chandler Act of 1938, 
which gives this agency advisory 
functions in many reorganizations ; 
(3) the Cole-Barkley Act of 1939, 
giving the SEC new powers in the 
regulation of corporate trust inden- 
tures; (4) the Investment Company 
Act of 1940, providing for regulation 
of investment trusts; and (5) the In- 
vestment Advisers Act of 1940 plac- 
ing investment counsel under SEC 
supervision. 

The major objectives of these vari- 
ous enactments are as follows: full 
information for the investor; fair 
markets, free of manipulation and the 
inequitable use of “inside informa- 
tion” by a favored few ; protection of 
the public from unfair practices by 
brokers, dealers and others, and from 
insolvencies ; prevention of the exces- 
sive employment of credit for specu- 
lative purposes; high standards of 
trusteeship; the realignment of pub- 
lic utility companies into regional sys- 
tems and the assurance of sound capi- 


talizations for public utility holding 
companies ; and the fair treatment of 
investors in reorganizations. 

On the other hand, there are a 
number of-limitations, some of which 


are explicit in the legislation. One 
is the exemption of small security 
issues (totaling less than $100,000). 
Most important is the fact that the 
exercise of the functions of the SEC, 
even under the best type of adminis- 
tration, is no guarantee against loss 
by the investor. This was forcefully 
expressed by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission during the period when it 
was administering a law the scope of 
which was limited to the regulation of 
new security issues. Much of this 
statement applies equally to the func- 
tions of the SEC in regulating trad- 
ing in seasoned securities. 

“The public should thoroughly 
understand that the Commission is 
not authorized to pass in any sense 
upon the value or soundness of any 
security. Its sole function is to see 
that full and accurate information as 
to the security is made available to 
purchasers and the public, and that no 
fraud is practised in connection with 
the sale of the security. Speculative 
securities may still be offered and the 
public is as free to buy them as ever. 
The Commission’s duty is to see that 
the security is truthfully presented to 
prospective purchasers. The fact that 
a description of the security is filed 
with the Commission is in no sense 
and must not be regarded as an en-. 
dorsement or approval of the security 
or concern by the Commission.” 
Administrative Difficulties 

Furthermore, there are the limita- 
tions arising from the difficulties of 
administration of such far reaching 
legislation. Even the provisions for 
full disclosure of information have 
their drawbacks. The average inves- 
tor does not have the technical back- 
ground necessary for the intelligent 
interpretation of the mass of data pre- 
sented in a large prospectus (recogni- 
tion of this fact has led to a trend 
toward more concise and readable 
prospectuses), much less the formid- 
able array of material given in regis- 
tration statements. © The expense of 
registration has tended to restrict 
capital financing, and to promote the 
expansion of private sales to insur- 
ance companies and others, partially 
closing the market for more desirable 
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Chicle Leaders Have 


Above-Average 


Hecords 


Wrigley and American Chicle, with stable earn- 


ings and dividends, have no funded debt or 


preferred stocks; treasury positions excellent 


ver the past decade, the Wm. 
Wrigley Jr. Company earned 
an average annual net of $3.80 per 
share on its capital stock, with ex- 


tremes of $2.96 in 1945 and $4.43. 


in 1937. American Chicle’s average 
earnings over the same span equalled 
$7.48. per share, with extremes of 
$6.50 in 1944 and $8.79 in 1939. 
Even at their depression lows in 
1932, earnings of Wrigley equalled 
$3.63 as against a record $6.15 per 
share in 1930 and those of Chicle 
' stood at $3.76 vs. $4.43 per share. 


Dividend Records 


Wrigley has an unbroken dividend 
record dating from 1913, with pay- 
ments on the present stock (issued 
in a 3-for-1 stock split in 1924), 
ranging between the present $3 and 
highs of $4.25 in 1937 and 1939. 
Chicle’s record dates from 1899 with 
interruptions only back in 1917-18 
and 1921-25, payments since 1935 
ranging between the present $5 and 
a high of $7 in 1937. Based upon 
recent prices of 68 for Wrigley and 
128 for Chicle, yields are 4.44 and 
3.92 per cent, respectively. 

The circumstances making possible 
these remarkably stable earnings and 





American Chicle 


Sales Share Earnings—, 
(000) Pretax Net 


1930:. ~ NA. $5.07 $4.43 


1932.. N.A. 4.19 3.76 


1936. . $10,643 8.23 6.89 
1937.. 12,725 9.74 8.27 
1938.. 13,392 9.18 7.54 
1939.. 14,925 10.77 8.79 
1940.. 16,338. 11.62 8.42 
1941.. 20,136 14.54 8.13 
1942.. 24,556  *16.74 *6.57 
1943.. 25,484 *16.84 *6.89 
1944.. 28,745 *16.12 *6.50 
1945.. N.A. *11.04 *6.83 
Nine months ended September 30: 

1945... N.A. *$9.32 *$4.90 
1946.. N.A. *8.49 *5.00 


Divi- 
dend 
$3.00 


3.00 


Year 


* After contingency reserves 58 cents in 1942, - 


$1.09 in 1943, 87 cents in 1944, 83 cents in 1945, 
64 cents in 1945 interim period, 98 cents in 1946 
interim period. 
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dividends arise in the first place from 
the character of the chicle production 


business itself. Because the trees can 


be tapped only once every seven 
years, and then only when at least 
30 years old, cultivated plantations 
account for only a negligible propor- 
tion of chicle output. To assure de- 
pendable supplies the three leading 
chewing gum manufacturers’ (the 
third is Beech-Nut Packing, which is 
primarily a food company) have 
gradually acquired control of all 
major sources through governmental 
concessions and _ subsidization of 
chicle collectors. 

Coupled with assured sources of 
supply at reasonable cost, the manu- 
facturers of chewing gum enjoy a 
relatively consistent demand, only 
moderately affected by cyclical in- 
fluences. Competition among them 
thus settles down to a matter of 
brand promotion through advertising, 
dealer premiums, etc. 


Market Control 


For many years, Wrigley’s Spear- 
mint, Doublemint, Juicy Fruit and 
PK’s advanced at the expense of the 
once leading American’s Adams, 
Beeman’s, Black Jack, Dentyne, 
Yucatan and Chiclets, but more re- 
cently American Chicle has regained 
some of the lost ground. Between 
1936 and 1943, when sales of both 
were last published, Wrigley’s in- 
creased $10.4 million (34 per cent) 
and American’s $14.8 million (139 
per cent). The three leaders, inci- 


dentally, together control about 95 


per cent of the market. 

Under present conditions, it is of 
more than passing interest that labor 
costs of this highly mechanized in- 
dustry approximate only 7 per cent 
of product value. Selling and promo- 
tional expenditures almost match 
combined material and labor costs at 
30 to 35 per cent of the sales dollar. 
Ordinarily, sugar comprises about 63 
per cent of the chewing gum formula, 


chicle or substitute 20 per cent, co 

syrup 16 per cent and flavoring 

per cent. Wartime sugar shortage 
however, resulted in _ proportio 
more like 50 per cent sugar, 35 to 4 
per cent chicle and 10 to 15 per cey 
flavoring. 

This was‘ an important earning 
adversity, for chicle ordinarily sj 
at about seven times the price 9 
sugar and from a value standpoint, ¢ 
course, is the principal ingredien 
cost. Taxes were another wartim 
handicap, although in lesser degre 
in the later years, and in case of bot 
companies this year’s savings have 
been factors in converting declines ir 
pretax net into earnings increases 
The principal difficulty, especiall 
since the earlier years of the war 
has been the sugar shortage, and little 
improvement in this direction is like 
ly before well into 1947. 


Financial Status 


Neither of these stocks has aheat 
of it either long term debt or pre- 
ferred stocks, and both companies are 
justified in pursuing liberal dividend 
policies, not only by earnings stability 
but by strong treasury positions, 
Wrigley’s 1945 year-end working 
capital was $40.9 million, with $31 
million current liabilities covered 9.3 
times by $29 million in cash and 
marketable securities alone, and 14.1] 
times by $44 million total current 
assets. American Chicle’s June 30 
working capital amounted to $141 
million; cash and marketable secur 
ties totalled $3.8 million and $174 
million total current assets wert 
equivalent to 5.2 times $3.3 million 
current liabilities. 





Wrigley (Wm.) Jr. 


Sales -—Share Earnings—, Divi 
(000) Pretax et dend 


N.A. $6.94 $6.15 $40 
3.63 3.50 


Year 


1930. . 


1932..°' N.A. 4.12 


4.25 4.0 
4.43 425 
3.88 3.75 
4.33 4.25 
4.27 4.0 
4.05 4.00 
*3.26 3.0 
1943... *7.25 *3.38 2 
1944.. *5.84 *3.15 00 
1945... *4.05 *2.96 00 


Nine months ended September 30: 


1945.. NA. $3.20 $229 $1.80 
1946.. NA. *3.15 *241 1:50 


*After contingency reserves 10 cents in 1942, 
23 cents in 1943, 10 cents in 1944, (cr.) 4 cents 
in 1945, 16 cents in 1946 interim period. 
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4.97 
5.17 
4.68 
5.35 
6.29 
6.75 
*6.00 


1936. . $30,742 


1937. 
1938... 
1939. . 
1940.. 
1941.. 
1942... 


32,108 
32,927 
34,866 
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Published Weekly for Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


Manner in which coal strike crisis is resolved will be 


of greatest importance in many other industries, and will 


The attention of the stock market quite natu- 
rally has been directed toward the coal crisis, al- 
most to the exclusion of the other factors that 
normally shape the course of the price trend, but 
the market has found it difficult to come to any 
definite conclusion concerning the ultimate outcome 
of the clash between John L. Lewis and the Gov- 
ernment. The result has, of course, been that while 
the volume of transactions has been low, reflecting 
investor reluctance to act in either direction, secur- 
ity prices in general have sagged. 


Aside from its importance in the general labor 
picture as it is shaping up for the future, the coal 
strike if proionged will extend its effects in many 
directions, slowing up operations in numerous in- 
dustries and later on virtually halting production 
in others. It could also go very much further, if 
the CIO and the rest of the AFL extend their en- 
dorsement of the mine strike beyond the verbal 
stage by calling a general strike. (In the Pittsburgh 
utility strike, the courts quickly dropped their con- 
tempt charge against the union leader when other 
segments of the city’s organized labor threatened 
a general walk-out in protest.) And, too, the 
manner in which the coal strike is settled will be 
of the greatest importance in the threatened stop- 
page by the meat packers, and in the negotiations 
with the steel workers as well as with the automo- 
bile and electrical equipment unions in the months 


ahead. 


However the case of Lewis vs. the Government 
is resolved, no near term correction of the funda- 
mentals which have brought on the widespread 
postwar labor troubles is in sight. The new Con- 
gress, while committed to some sort of union labor 
reform, will not take office for more than a month 
and cannot possibly get organized and begin legis- 
lating for at least another month. If a special 
session were called before January 1, it would in- 
clude all of the discredited so-called friends of 
union labor who failed of re-election, and its will- 
ingness to effect any worthwhile corrections is 
seriously to be doubted. 
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be a significant factor in shaping the market picture 


All in all, the prospects are that the labor union 
mess in which the country now finds itself as a 
result of the past thirteen years of Administration 
coddling of unprincipled labor racketeers, will con- 
tinue for some time to be a restrictive factor. As 
an immediate market factor, it has more than off- 
set the favorable results of the elections several 
weeks ago and the virtual abandonment of an OPA- 
regimented economy, despite the obvious longer 
term importance of these developments. 


As for the ending of price ceilings, this was 
followed by no such up-rush as had been pre- 
dicted by those on the government payrolls who call 
themselves economists and by the more radical of 
the labor unions. Some critically short commodities 
have risen, but the over-all result has been more of 
increasing supplies than of ballooning prices. If 
wage demands are to be kept within realistic 
bounds in coming months, it seems likely that the 
early part of the new year will witness the peak of 
the postwar price rise. Inflationary trends fur- 
nished considerable of the market’s support during 
the long rise from 1942 almost to mid-1946; now, 


however, the threat of inflation has ceased to be a 


significant part of the market picture. In the next 


_major stock price rise, when it develops, instead of 


the inflation factor, investors are likely to have 
before them the promise of a period of business 
prosperity resting on a sound peacetime economy. 


For nearly three months the market—as meas- 
ured by the industrial average—has fluctuated 
within a trading range of about 13 points, and 
could continue to do so for considerable further 
time. The past record of such patterns has been, 
however, that the longer such a range persists, the 
further the market will move when eventually prices 
emerge, either up or down. As for general invest- 
ment policy, holdings should be confined to best 
grade issues affording comparatively liberal yields. 
Speculative stocks or even those of merely medium 
grade carry negligible attraction at present. 


Written November 21, 1946; Richard J. Anderson 
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Capital Needed 


Although corporate working capital is at or near 
the highest levels in history, it does not seem to be 
adequate. Commercial, industrial and agricultural 
loans by Federal Reserve member banks in 101 
cities have risen uninterruptedly from less than 
$7.5 billion June 5 to over $10.0 billion November 
13; the previous record since these data first be- 
came available in mid-1937 was $7 billion in March 
1942. Sales of securities to raise additional work- 
ing capital, as reported by the SEC, set successive 
new records in July and August at $129 million 
and $206 million. 

Two reasons can be advanced for this trend. One 
is the record level of business inventories (Current 
Trends, FW, Nov. 13). The other is the need for 
large plant and equipment expenditures, estimated 
by the SEC at $3.3 billion for the third quarter and 
$3.4 billion (budgeted) for the fourth quarter, 
which would bring the year’s total to $11.72 bil- 
lion against $6.65 billion last year and the recent 
peak of $8.19 billion in 1942. Security flotations 
to finance plant and equipment outlays amounted 
to $730 million in the five months ended August, 
a sum well above the total for any full year since 
the SEC first published this series in 1934. 

Additional light will, be thrown on the reasons 
for the rising total of business loans, at least, when 
the Federal Reserve finishes analyzing question- 
maires currently being sent to all member banks 
asking searching details of all such loans outstand- 
ing as of November 20. 


Higher Dividend Factor 


There are indications that the Internal Revenue 
Bureau intends tightening up its administration of 
Section 102 of the Revenue Code. Designed to pre- 
vent use of corporations as tax-saving havens for 
accumulated earnings, Section 102 imposes a “sur- 
tax” on earnings retained beyond “the reasonable 
needs” of the business, the rate being 2714 per cent 
of the first $100,000 of retained profits and 3814 
per cent on all over that amount. Distribution of 
70 per cent of earnings in dividends has been set 
up by the Bureau as a rule-of-thumb for compli- 
ance, although no specific proportion appears in 
the law and theoretically each case must be decided 
upon its own merits. 

The 1946 corporation income tax blank—now 
being distributed—carry a new space, which asks 
whether 70 per cent of earnings have been paid out 
in dividends. If not, the reason must be given. Dur- 


16 


ing the war, with corporate tax rates running as 
high as 95 per cent, the Revenue Bureau was not 
inclined too much to press corporations on the 
matter of dividend policy. But with the corporate 
income tax rate cut back to 38 or 40 per cent, and 
with the individual surtax rate running as high as 
88 per cent, there could be very definite tax advan- 
tages to large stockholders in leaving most or all of 
a company’s profits cached in its treasury. It is 
likely that the new consideration being given Sec- 
tion 102 by the Bureau will tend to cause manage- 
ments to hew closer to the 70 per cent rule even 


where the personal tax considerations of large 
shareholders is no factor. 


Lead Prices Again Advanced 


Leading lead producers posted an increase of 
1.30 cents a pound in the price of domestic lead, 
effective November 18. The rise was. the: second 
within one week, the first increase, to 10.50 cents, 
New York, (10.35 cents, St. Louis), having been 
made at the time the President’s decontrol order 
was issued. The new price for lead is 11.80 cents per 
pound, New York, or 11.65 cents, St. Louis. 

The latest price upping was made within hours, 
and on the same day, after the Government an- 
nounced its withdrawal as a purchaser of lead of 
foreign origin, thus throwing the foreign market 
open to private enterprise. The present price of 
foreign lead is about 1014 cents a pound at Gulf 
of Mexico ports, to which must now be added 


- (when privately imported) the import duty of 1.0614 


cents a pound, and transportation costs from the 
port. Foreign lead purchased by the Office of Metals 
Reserve enters duty free and the Government also 
absorbs transportation costs on lead it brings in. 
Existing MRC contracts against foreign metal will 
be completed over the next month or two. 

Because of the urgent need for lead and the in- 
adequacy of domestic production, it is expected 
private consumers will immediately embark on pro- 
grams of purchase of foreign metal and that, as a 
result, imports will expand materially. Shortage of 
this metal has been one of the more serious bottle- 
necks in automobile production, and has of course 
been the principal reason for the almost complete 
lack of replacement storage batteries. 


Reopens Pipeline Bids 


The War Assets Administration, which has re- 
jected the 16 bids received for the Big Inch and 
Little Inch 2,400-mile pipelines (FW, Sept. 4) from 
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Texas to eastern seaboard points, has changed its 
policy in connection with its decision to take new 
bids for the lines. Natural gas interests will now be 
permitted to bid for the properties. Previously 
WAA had limited use of the pipelines to the trans- 
portation of petroleum. 

In the opinion of WAA Chief Littlejohn the 16 
bids rejected did not offer the Government a fair 
return for its $146 million investment, the present 
value of which has been appraised for WAA at 
$113.7 million. Despite the restriction to petroleum 
transportation carried in the previous request for 
bids, a group of natural gas men headed by E. 
Holly Poe submitted the highest bid, offering to 
purchase the two lines for $100 million or to lease 
the lines for 40 years at an aggregate rental of 
$260 million. Another natural gas group, headed 
by J. W. Crotty of Dallas, Texas, offered to buy 
the lines for $127.5 million provided it was per- 
mitted to use one or both, at its own option, for nat- 
ural gas. 


Cotton Margins Raised 


Margin requirements on speculative cotton ac- 
counts have been lifted 60 per cent—on the basis 
of current prices for the staple—by the New York 
Cotton Exchange. The action was based on pro- 
posals from special committees set up by the cotton 
exchanges of New York, New Orleans and Chicago. 
The proposals also incorporated changes in credit 
rules on trade hedging accounts, and approval of 
a national agency to supervise trading on the three 
futures boards. 

The new margin requirements are: When cotton 
prices are below 10 cents a pound a margin of $5 
per bale will be required; up to 20 cents a pound 
the margin will be $10 a bale; up to 25 cents, $20 
a bale, and above 25 cents, 20 per cent of raw 
cotton cost. Under this schedule the margin on a 
trading commitment in cotton futures at 32 cents 
a pound would be $32 a bale, or $3,200 on a 100- 
bale commitment. The former margin requirement 
on 32-cent cotton was $20 a bale. 






Where a margined speculative account exceeds 
a total of 30,000 bales in all three markets the 
margin requirement for the entire position is to be 
doubled. On October 31, Secretary of Agriculture 
Anderson, who had previously blamed the October 
16 cotton price break on over-speculation, recom- 
mended that traders be permitted. to carry no more 
than 30,000 bales in all futures instead of 30,000 
bales in any position. The double-margin provision 
is expected to prove effective in limiting specula- 
tive accounts to Mr. Anderson’s suggested limit. 


Corporate News 


Houston Oil of Texas, formed in 1901, has de- 
clared its first dividend: 50 cents payable Decem- 
ber 28. 

Detroit Steel Corporation, H. J. Heinz, Thomas 
Steel and South Carolina Electric & Gas have been 
approved for N. Y. Stock Exchange listing; Caro- 
lina Power & Light has applied for listing. 

Douglas Aircraft has received a $12 million 
order for 17 DC-6 airplanes from Scandinavian 
Airlines System. 

Arnold Constable has opened a new branch store 
in Hackensack, N. J. 

Atlantic Refining has postponed offering of 
$29.6 million new preferred stock, awaiting more 
favorable market conditions. 

Columbian Carbon had sales of $24.7 million for 
the nine months to September 30 vs. $19.4 million 
in the same 1945 period. 

Briggs Manufacturing has completed a new 
porcelain enameling unit for its plumbing division 
which will lift fixtures output by 50 per cent. 

Distillers-Seagrams will redeem its 5 per cent 
preferred stock February 1. 

Lima Locomotive has $52 million unfilled orders 
compared with $36.1 million at the end of 1945. 

Federated Department Stores has changed its 
fiscal year ending from July 31 to January 31. 

Compo Shoe Machinery produced 60.6 million 
pairs of shoes in the first nine months this year vs. 
47.7 million in the same 1945 period. 
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This service is supplementary to various other features 
which appear each week in FinanciAL Wor.p. The issues 
listed do not constitute all of the recommendations made 
from time to time, nor is it intended that one’s holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 





be regarded as trading advices or as short term recom- 
mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for 
the change—when issues on this page are dropped from 
the list. Purchases should be made only when consistent 
with policies outlined in “Market Outlook” on page 15. 








Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes: 


Recent Call 
Price Yield Price 
American Sugar 7% cum....... 140 5.00% Not 
Atch., Top. & S. F. 5% non-cum. 108 4.63 Not 
Celanese $4.75 cum. Ist........ 106 4.48 105 
Curtis Publishing $3-4 pr. cum.. 69 5.80 75 
Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum.... 107 4.67 105 
B. F. Goodrich $5 cum......... 103 4.85 100 
G. C. Murphy 4%% cum....... lll 4.28 109 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non- 
CHING ORNS hae see ealeceees e's 44 4.55 50 


These issues are of lower quality than those above, but 
dividends seem reasonably assured: 


Crucible Steel 5% cum. conv.... 98 5.10 110 
Southern Rwy. 5% non-cum..... 65 7.69 100 


Bonds 


These bonds are of high quality, and are suitable for - 


conservative investment purposes: 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U. S. Government 2%s, 1972-67. 102 2.33% Not 
American Tel. & Tel. 2%4s, 1975. 100 249 106 
Atl. Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964. 105 4.10 Not 
Bethlehem Steel cons. 2%4s, 1970. 100 2.13 103% 
Chic., Burl. & Quincy 3%s, 1985. 101 3.10 105% 


Goodrich Ist 234s, 1965........ 102 2.60 103 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb 234s, 1985 102 2.65 106 
Union Oil of Calif. 284s, 1970... 102 2.65 103% 


These bonds can be used for general investment purposes. 
While not of the same quality as those above, they are 
reasonably safe as to interest and principal. 


Chic. & N. West. conv. 444s, 1999 76 6.00 101% 
Illinois Central joint 444s, 1963 85 5.90 105 
Missouri-Kansas-Tex. Ist 4s, 1990 87 4.70 Not 
New Orleans Gt. Northern Ist 5s, 


OAM BOGS «oc cccwcasss Bxcyere 100 5.00 105 
New York Central 4%s, 2013.... 76 6.00 110 
Northern Pacific ref. & imp. 4%s, 

n | tech vkvdcdiabsbe ts 96 4.70 110 
Southern Pacific 4%s, 1969..... 98 4.63 105 





Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger portion of 
the stock commitments held by the average investor; only 
a minor place should be accorded the “business cycle” type 
of shares. 


Recent —Dividends_. —Earnings_, 
Priee 1945 1946 1945 1946 


Adams-Millis .......... 48 $2.00 $3.00 b$2.13 b$4.59 
American Stores ....... 27 100 1.10 b056 b].54 
American Tel. & Tel... .160 9.00 9.00 6.87 7.26 
Borden Company ...... 48 180 150 »b1.39 b2.10 
Chesapeake & Ohio..... 51 3.00 3.50 2.24, c2.71 


Consolidated Edison.... 26 160 1.60 cl144 1.95 
Electric Storage Battery. 43 2.00 150 bl1.15 b1.69 
First National Stores.... 54 2.50 2.50 a0.68 a1.76 


Freeport Sulphur ...... 47 2.12% 2.50 3.21 3.51 
Gen’] Amer. Transport.. 50 2.50 2.50 2.26 c2.14 
Keocs (9.70) «sa cxiaes 45 160 280 2.13 


Louisville & Nash. R.R.. 49 3.52 3.52 6.55 3.41 
MacAndrews & Forbes.. 34 165 180 cl.21 1.78 
Macy GR. 82.) ci cceases 40 160 260 82.73 s5.01 
May Department Stores. 47 165 2.43 e2.26 e2.94 
Mid-Continent Petroleum 34 1.75 2.00 3.21 4.12 
Pacific Gas & Electric... 41 2.00 2.00 h2.17 h2.71 
Pennsylvania Railroad.. 25 2.50 1.50 4.71 cD1.62 
Philadelphia Electric ... 26 120° 1.20 hl.59 hl.74 


Pillsbury Mills ........ 31 145 1.70 i246 i3.52 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”.. 39 160 1.40 189 12.18 
Socony-Vacuum ........ 14 065 0.75 & Bory 
Spencer Kellogg ....... 41 180 180 k249 k4.24 
Standard Oil of Calif... 54 2.00 2.30 3.52 3.77 
Sterling Drug .......... 46 155 140 »b1.48 b1.94 


Underwood Corporation. 56 2.50 2.50 2.08 1.25 


Union Pacific R.R...... 127 6.00 6.00 12.74 7.09 
United Biscuit ......... 44 1.25 2.00 1.90 6.29 
U.S. Tabeete 0k cscs 21— 1.20 0.90 yh 
Walgreen ............. 35 160 1.60 b1.15 b1.50 


Business Cycle Stacks 


Issues included in this group obviously involve varying 
degrees, of speculative risk. The bulk of one’s security 
holdings should comprise higher grade issues, such as those 
listed above in the “common stocks for income” group. 


Recent —Dividends_. §-—Earnings_. 
Price 1945 1946 1945 1946 


Allied Stores .......... 36 =6$1.30 $1.80 a$1.05 a$2.86 
Bethlehem Steel ....... 90 600 6.00 6.23 8.34 
Comain Dy: ois ni.cs's o's 14 033 0.32 059 0.63 
Container Corp......... 42 150 2.40 1.79 4.85 
Crown Cork & Seal..... 37 1.25 1.50 2.83 c2.77 
Firestone Tire ......... 52 2.50 3.75 63.08 b6.09 
General Electric ....... 35 155 1.60 1.26 0.01 
Glidden Company ..... 40 1.20 2.00 b1.04 b2.13 
Kennecott Copper ...... 46 2.50 2.50 b1.51 b0.42 
Phelps Dodge ......... 38 160 1.60 b1.02bD0.11 
Tide Water Asso. Oil... 18 0.80 1.20 1.90 1.88 
Twentieth Century-Fox.. 38 2.50 250 b243 b4.33 


U.S. StOek. wile vinias cs 70 4.00 4.00 286 4.43 


a—First quarter. b—Half year. c—Nine months. e—Fiscal years ended January 31, 1945 and°1946. h—Twelve months ended September 30. 


i—Fiscal years ome May 31, 1945 and 1946. k—Fiscal years ended August 31, 1945 and 1946. r—12 months to July 31. s—53 weeks to 


August 3. 
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Washington Newsletter 





WASHINGTON, D. C.—Govern- 
ment control over construction does 
not look hardy. One bad symptom 
is that Wilson W. Wyatt, whose nor- 
mal rnanner is one of subdued wise- 
cracking, has been talking heroically. 
Correspondents are using terms like 
“last ditch fight” to preface Wyatt 
quotations. The atmosphere is one 
of brave, wordy retreat. 

The wind-up of controls would 
open opportunities for expansion to 
the distribution trades, which have 
been piling up applications to build 
since the start of the year. Chains 
want to invade new territory; de- 
partment stores want new ware- 
houses and sales annexes; independ- 
ents want to put up stores. If the 
opportunity comes and is accepted, 
there will be a splurge in new com- 
mercial investment, presumably at 
rising costs. Labor costs especially 
are likely to go up. 

Thus far, the attack has been ex- 
clusively on home builders’ legal 
priority to materials. But, since the 
builders’ organizations no longer ask 
for a priority system, retention be- 
comes doubtful. If these controls go, 
the real fight will be on the direct 
freezing of commercial construction. 
Against both distributors and rival 
contractors, the home builders will 
want to preserve it. They are not 
sure that they can hold their own in 
a free sellers’ market. 


Even if the control system is re- 
tained, ceilings on new houses will 
go up. Wyatt’s men hope to get by 
through merely raising the average 
price of new homes while retaining 
the $10,000 top. However, this does 
not take account of the builder of 
precisely $10,000 homes who can 
show higher bills for materials now 
that OPA has gotten out. Raising of 
the $10,000 ceiling still would be sev- 
eral steps from freedom to serve the 
top bracket market. 


Little doubt is expressed that 
Congress will succeed in cutting both 
taxes and the budget; it’s the Con- 
gressional and executive mechanics 
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of going about it that remain vague 
and interesting. Should the tax bill 
precede achievement of, say, a $30 
billion budget or should tax reduc- 
tions be postponed until they have, 
so to speak, been earned? Knutson 
in the House wants to cut taxes as 
soon as Congress meets; Taft in the 
Senate wants first to look at the 
budget. These things often cause a 
lot of temporary fuss. 

It is now definite that there will be 
two bill, not one. The first, being 
called a “quicky,” reduces personal 
taxes 20 per cent and nothing more. 
This reduction will cover taxable in- 
come for the wHole 1947 year; those 
who pay through withdrawals from 
their salaries will get a reduction of 
more than 20 per cent té cover the 
weeks or months lost in deliberation. 

The second bill will be full of odds- 
and-ends. It will reduce or eliminate 
excises. It will change the corporate 
tax forms in ways that only tax ac- 
countants understand. It may raise 
exemptions on corporate income. It 
may do something for the dividend 
recipient—unless, as the committees 
see it, help for him seems to be at the 
expense of something else. But, ac- 
cording to Congressmen now in 
Washington, it probably won’t change 
corporate tax rates. 


The business of cutting the bud- 
get will'run into a jam. As long as 
Congress was Democratic, hearings 
on appropriation bills used to open 
right after Election Day. This year, 
they can’t open until January, since 
committees must be wholly reorgan- 
ized. In addition, Congress will prob- 
ably have to make up a total budget ; 
since this is being done for the first 
time, it will cause delay. 


While the State Department is 
preparing to negotiate a reciprocal 
tariff reduction, the House Ways & 
Means Committee chiefs are consid- 
ering a review of the whole Adminis- 
tration tariff policy. The leading 
members are strongly protectionist 
but they don’t intend, at once, to in- 
troduce tariff bills. If they are backed 









up in party caucus, they will make 
those who favor freer trade defend 
themselves. 

State Department has published a 
list of items on which it may reduce 


duties. Examination of it with re- 
spect to specific products suggests 
that reductions will help the British 
to compete in the American market 
against the Continent and Orient. 
For example, in the chinaware list, 
British specialties seem to outnum- 
ber those of other countries. 


Since Election Day the favorite 
Washington words have been “co- 
operation” and “restraint,” which the 
opposite parties urge continually on 
each other, taking their own for 
granted. This would suggest wide 
foreboding that cooperation will come 
only from those who have no choice 
in the matter. i 


Business men are afraid of a de- 
pression peculiar to Washington, D. 
C. For years, local trade experi- 
enced steady growth as the Govern- 
ment got bigger; now there will be 
a cut-back. Strangely, the expecta- 
tion of bad times ahead has not in- 
fluenced transactions: The local 
papers advertise the same real es- 
tate, day after day, at the same prices. 
Local companies hope for lower wage 
costs to offset reduced returns. 


There may be an Administration 
bill to amend the Wagner ‘Act: Gov- 
ernment lawyers are piling up amend- 
ments which, they think, would re- 
lieve employers’ feelings without 
changing the way things work. They 
think, for instance, that a “free 
speech” amendment, barring NLRB 
from violating constitutional rights, 
would change neither Board practice 
nor Court decisions. 

Jerome Shoenfeld. 
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New-Business Brevities 4 Wester Suit 





Glass Glossary 


The new transparent mirrors of 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company 
were introduced at a press preview in 
New York last week, and soon will be 
available for many practical uses in 
industry and the home — these mir- 
rors are .surfaced in a vacuum so 
complete that all but one ten- 
millionth of the air has been removed, 
and the reflecting surface is so thin 
that it would take 11,000 thicknesses 
of it to equal the thickness of a 
single sheet of newspaper... . E. 1. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., has been 
assigned a patent on a method for 
making optical glass of uniform tex- 
ture free of troublesome bubbles and 
other imperfections—the molten mix 
of glass flows through a vessel called 
the homogenizer in which streams 
from various parts of the glass cross 
and mingle intimately. . . . Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas Corporation is 
featuring a new lightweight, non- 
combustible ‘“Fiberglas’ insulation 
material composed of fibers of 
0.00005 inches in diameter—the fib- 
ers are treated with a thermosetting 
binder and formed in flexible 14-inch 
sheets that are suitable for both ther- 
mal and acoustical insulation. ... A 
hand-magnifier with a magnification 
of 24 times and with a lens 3% inches 
wide has been introduced by Edroy 
Products Company—the lens is said 
to give accurate vision from edge to 
edge and folds into the handle when 
not in use. . . ..A dramatically illus- 
trated brochure on the story of “Men 
and Glass” is being offered by Arm- 
strong Cork Company—this twenty- 
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two page manual shows typical stages 
in the making of glass including the 
research, design, mold making, con- 
trol, packing and testing. . . . Ameri- 
can Glass Review will issue its “Glass 
Factory Yearbook & Directory for 
1947” next month—the volume will 
include information on glass contain- 
ers, flat glass, glass blocks, fibers, etc. 


Radiovisionals 


The first contract sjgned by televi- 
sion simultaneously between two 
cities was completed last week by the 
officials of Allen B. Du Mont Labora- 
tories in New York and the Chevro- 
let Division of General Motors in 
Washington—the participants con- 
cluded the arrangements by television 
and radio,-and then a film recorded 
the dual picture as a permanent 
record. . . . Stromberg-Carlson Com- 
pany has announced a new converter 
which will adapt receivers built for 
low-band FM to pick up the high- 
band stations—the adapter is expect- 
ed to sell for $6.35, and can be at- 
tached to the receiving chassis of any 
radio to serve as a replacement for 
the conventional built-in FM anten- 
na. ... The Federal Telephone & 
Radio affiliate of International Tel. & 
Tel. has obtained a patent on a new 
type of paper tape for printing the 
dot-and-dash telegraphic code, used 
for transmission of code messages— 
instead of shooting light through the 
tape to a photocell on the other side, 
with consequent garbling due to im- 
perfections in the tape, the new sys- 
tem utilizes reflected light, which 
eliminates accidental spots in the tape. 
. .. Radio Corporation of America is 
organizing a special group for the 
development of “Teleran’”—this is a 
new air-navigation system, which 
combines both television and radar in 
a single piece of equipment... . Any 
youngster can build his own radio re- 
ceiver with the new “Easy Built Ra- 
dio Construction Kits” offered by 
Da-Myco Products Company—to in- 
spire the interest of boys, the com- 
pany has formed the Junior Radio 
Engineers and will offer a member- 
ship pin to all purchasers. 


Annual Reportiquette 


Allis-Chalmers has followed up its 
1945 report with an “Annual Review 
for 1945” to show the company’s 
transition from war to peace—this is 
an 80-page brochure indexed by 
chapters and dramatically illustrated, 
.. . Aetna- Standard Engineering 
Company continues its improvement 
with an appealing report for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1946—one fea- 
ture is a double gatefold of “Aetna- 
Standard Facilities,’ which provides 
pictures of plant interiors in a four- 
page spread. ... The annual report of 
Collins Radio Company for the year 
ended July 31, 1946, continues the 
improvement shown in recent years, 
although the format and cover design 
remain a little changed—one new fea- 
ture added is a “Condensed Organi- 
zation Chart” and a picture gallery of 
the board of directors. . . . Houston 
Natural Gas Corporation maintains 
the trend of its modernization in its 
July 31, 1946, annual report with a 
new format—while the company has 
omitted the page of charts from the 
latest statement, it-has introduced a 
new feature reviewing the progress of 
the City of Houston from which it 
serves southeastern Texas. ... A new 
entry in the survey is the June 30, 
1946, report of The Aspinook Cor- 
poration, a fabric manufacturer—the 
report is lacking in comparative sta- 
tistics, but provides a good review of 
the services rendered by the parent 
company and its affiliates. 


Automotifs 


Last week Graham-Paige Motors 
Corporation and Kaiser-Frazer Cor- 
poration celebrated the first anniver- 
sary of their occupancy of Willow 
Run, the huge bomber plant near De- 
troit—newspaper and magazine writ- 
ers from all over the country toured 
the plant, which now employs more 
than six thousand workers. . . . The 
Buick Division of General Motors is 
expected to begin production of a 
new line that will be only slightly 
more expensive than the “Chevrolet” 
but lower priced than the “Oldsmo- 
bile’—the model will be called the 
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“40” special and will be a six-passen- 
ger, two-door, “‘sedanette” at $1,291. 
_,, Packard Motor Car is prepared 
to bring out a new 1947 “Clipper” as 
soon aS raw material sources are as- 
sired—it is understood that the im- 
proved car will introduce a number 
of innovations in mechanical efficien- 
cy and riding comfort. . . . The new 
‘Jeep Station Wagon” of Willys- 
Overland Motors has proved to be 
the most popular car among the com- 
pany’s postwar offerings—production 
is now running at a record peak of 
around fifteen’ hundred cars _ per 
month. 


Processing Parade 


B. F. Goodrich Company has start- 
ed commercial production of a new 
agricultural chemical which, when 
sprayed on trees and plants seals out 
insects and fungus growths with a 
rubbery film—known as “Good- 
Rite”; this is a polyethylene polysul- 
phide, which is derived from petrole- 
um and sulphur. . .. Devoe & Ray- 
nolds is ‘processing a new cleaning 
compound for paint brushes which 
will be offered as “Brush Shampoo” 
—the cleaner is said to remove hard- 
ened paint, varnish and lacquer from 
either bristle or nylon brushes without 
damage to the hands or the brushes. 
.. . International Shoe Machinery 
Corporation has introduced a new 
synthetic rubber cement to be known 
as ““Permastay”—the adhesive can be 
used on both the soles and heels of 
shoes, and is unusually quick in dry- 
ing... . A new odorless DDT insecti- 
cide has been developed by Ameri- 
can Oil & Disinfectant Corporation— 
this spray includes DDT in its for- 
mula, but through blending has been 
freed of the unpleasant “kerosene” 
odor. . . . A new color-photographic 
process has been developed by Decor, 
Inc., for lettering designs on all vari- 
eties of natural leather—when ap- 
plied, such designs as stripes, plaids 
or other patterns are washable and 
will not rub off. 


Publishing Patter 


The new “Petroleum Almanac,” 
published last week by the National 
Industrial Conference Board, is a 
unique statistical record of the oil in- 
dustry, and features over 400 tabula- 


tions— the manual has taken more . 


than a year and a half of intensive re- 
search to compile, and should serve 
aS an important reference on the 
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background uf the petroleum indus- 
try.... “Vol. No. 1” of Selling Aids 
has just been published by Selling 
Aids Publishing Co., Inc., and proves 
to be an attractive magazine of inter- 
est primarily to sales managers and 
advertising directors—the editorial 
content is devoted to promotional 
products, premiums and other novel- 
ties that should prove useful in inspir- 
ing sales of all kinds of products... . 
Kiplinger Magazine will make its 
bow on January 1, 1947, under the 
sponsorship of Kiplinger Washing- 
ton Agency—the publication will be 
edited by W. M. Kiplinger, and will 
deal with industrial and economic 
subjects treated in brief and non- 
technical style for the average busi- 
nessman. .. . The new magazine of 
Texas will be known.as Scene, will 
go to press on December 1 and be 
published monthly thereafter—issued 
by Ideas-In-Action, this magazine 
will review happenings in the South- 
west. . . . The next addition to the 
line of magazines published by Par- 
ents’ Institute, Inc., will be Varsity, 





a magazine directed to older boys and 
young men—the first issue is due to 
appear in. February under an April 
date line. 


Aluminum Allusions 


Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Cor- 
poration plans the production of pre- 
fabricated houses made almost entirely 
from aluminum—such homes would 
sell at under $8,000 and would be 
equipped with kitchen and bathroom 
fixtures as well as a heating system 
and refrigerator unit... . / A combina- 
tion storm window and screen, made 
from aluminum, has been introduced 
by Eagle-Picher Company—all major 
parts are fashioned from durable, ex- 
truded aluminum in a_ non-glare 
finish, and the frames are both easy 
to handle and smart in appéarance. 
. . . Reynolds Metals Company has 
developed a new aluminum pack for 
quick-frozen foods—called “Reynolds 
Pak,” this material provides positive 
protection against moisture vapor, and 
thus cuts freezing time from one- 
third to one-half. 
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Blended Whiskey 86 proof. 65% grain neutral spirits. Copr. 1946, 


Schenley Distillers Corp., New York City 
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TE Dee eS 
This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to . ' sma 
buy any of these shares. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. Farm Business be 
——# prot 
Continued from page 6 men 
James Lees and Sons Company : ape 
ecor 
30,000 Shares 3.85% Cumulative Preferred Shares {Hs & mor 
($100 par value) working in the corn row next to you 
(The Company is making an exchange offer as to 14,399 of these shares) ready to stand by you in sickness and supt 
203,833 Shares Common Stock health, and working for a vague = 
($3 par value) stockholding ownership operated by oe 
a string of bosses from general man- | 
er down,to third assistant foremen, 
. ag . . peed 
Price of the Preferred Shares $102.50 a share One corporate farm holding in Cali-3§ — 
one Genes ee fornia had ‘to close down because off. 
Price of the Common Stock $26 a share this manpower difficulty. 7 
But still, from the standpoint of 
volume operation, there, is practically 
Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the no line of farming that can’t showal = 
undersigned as may legally offer these shares in compliance mass production efficiency. Even in 
with the securities laws of the respective States. : : . sec 
. truck farming. It is one thing to work St. 
a 30,000-acre farm in wheat which , 
MORGAN STANLEY & CO. . can be either seeded or harvested in <n 
1,000-bushel swoops. It is quite ar- a 
BLYTH & CO., INC. DREXEL & CO. other to think of this huge acreage ts 
EASTMAN, DILLON & CO. THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION in terms of spinach, snap beans, aj 
paragus and other crops that have t 
HARRIMA P. > : 
oenihence i ag Y&éCO -KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. be handcoddled and manicured on an of 
MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER& BEANE SMITH; BARNEY &CO. intensive garden scale. But the 30, h 
Dated November 21, 19/6 000-acre Seabrooks truck farm nea s 
Bridgeton, New Jersey, is doing it r 
and getting away with it. ws 
: The Seabrooks Corporation pro sti 
duces enough vegetables and fruits oo 
AMERICAN CYANAMID ComMPANY on its farm to own its own proces nee 
sing facilities. It controls ever tra 
Preference ceanad dhdel + operation from seedbed to packing ‘is 
The Board of Directors of Am Cc : ber : ‘ “ 
19, 1946, PvP a pale mage rete “Of 114% ($. Pi2s) ani eae on plant inclusive. It has its own sales reg 
oo caning aus SS” Sty areas, caleaee ae men, does its own wholesaling andj 
at the close of business December 2, 1946. reaps the profits all the way fron la 
Common Dividends farmer to retail stores. a 
The Board of Directors of American Cyanamid Company, on November } 0 
19, 1946, declared Farm Laboratory sp 
1. A quarterly dividend of twenty-five cents (25¢) per share on the In 
cutetanding eee SC eee eae ee The farm has a laboratory, and el |” 
of business December 2, paps pert chemists test soil samples from we 
2A special dividend of fifty cents (508) pet share on the outstanding every 5-acre unit of this truck empire 
Sar Tole, te ta allay Of ch oak tol a te Tie Every soil deficiency is analyzed an 
usiness December 2, ; ; 3 
ww; » ereurnvant:bescia;: corrected, making possible two 0 ta 
three crops a year with most vege “a 
tables instead of the one crop usual a 
produced. The corporation employgy 
a REMB HANDY (1606-1665) \_ E. I. pu Pont bE NEMOURS 1,500 to 7,500 workers, depending of th 
Child "ier aaa Pharaoh & COMPANY the season of the year. én 
on ono plene beveled eck pend. frum WitmincTon, DEtaware: November 18, 1946 There are many variations of cof 
FOR. SALE a EXCHANGE The Board of Directors has declared this day a : : : ; ab 
Bo peng angi dividend of 1 12% a share *, the, outstanding poration farming and while some 0 - 
Yacht, 5 . reterr a an S ‘ 
Owner, Box No. 450. c/o Financial World stockihdidors of ‘saaed at a dee of business them have shown amazing efficienc ist 
86 Trinity Place, N.Y.C.-6 on January 10, 1947; also $2.25 a share, as the not all of them have been successtu ; 
year-end dividend for 1946, on the outstanding hs : lr 
Common Stock, payable December 14, 1946, to In its survey of 1929 the U. S. De 
stockholders of record at the close of business 5 mi 
INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY on November 25, 1946. partment of Agriculture reported th ‘ 
475 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. W. F. RASKOB, Secretary corporate farms as an economic su¢ : 
-A dividend of ONE DOLLAR a share h “ : 
sien: declared on the capital stock at this Com WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS cess have proved neither better no 
any, paya t 
of record at the close of business ‘on December 2, PLEASE MENTION inte cee the pretion ne ks mad “] 
e stock transfer books of the Company othin as so tar develo in 
wil nt be Slowed | FINANCIAL WORLD ng on 
HERVEY J. OSBORN, Sécvetedy: super-farm movement to indicate F 
22 . FINANCIAL WORL 














small landowners think they ought to 
be exterminated like rats. There is 
probably enough good in the develop- 
ment to assure the big farm operator 
a permanent place in our agricultural 
economy. But the family farm is no 
more likely to be: uprooted by the 
superfarm than the small town 
butcher will be swallowed up by such 
packing concerns as Swift and 
Armour. 
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securities to the individual buyer. 
Stock exchange regulations are partly 
responsible for the thin and erratic 
markets of recent years. Finally, it 
seems to be impossible to legislate all 
stock swindlers out of business. Some 
crooks will always take a chance, re- 
gardless of the penalties. 

Certain phases of SEC legislation 
have presented knotty problems which 
are still far from solution. Integra- 
tion under the Public Utility Act has 
made considerable progress but is 


still far from completed. Regulation of 


over-the-counter markets has been 
hampered by the fact that adminis- 
trative difficulties in this field are 
much greater than those relating to 
registered exchanges. Definitions of 
manipulation, and various aspects of 
plans for the segregation of functions 
of brokers, dealers, underwriters, 
specialists, etc., raise moot points. 
Information concerning “insider” 
transactions usually comes too late to 
be of any value to the public. 

But despite various inevitable 
limitations, and inherent disadvan- 
tages which are bound to persist, it 
will be found that the investor has 
derived a substantial net gain, after 
the benefits and the drawbacks of 
the SEC legislation are carefully 
weighed. The SEC is unquestion- 
ably here to stay, and as long as it 
enjoys capable and important admin- 
istration, the possibility of further 
improvements in both the capital 
markets and the status of the invest- 
ing public must be recognized. 

ok 

Epitor’s Note: Chapter XXV li— 
“The Importance of Trade Indexes” 
—will appear in an early issue of 
FINANCIAL Wor tp. 
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This advertisement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be 
construed as an offering of these securities for sale, or as a solicitation of an offer to 
buy any of such securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


70,000 Shares 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation 


4% Convertible Second Preferred Stock (Cumulative) 


(Par Value $100 per Share) 





Price $101.50 per Share 


(plus accrued dividends from November 1, 1946 to date of delivery) 





Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State from such of the several Underwriters, 


Lehman Brothers 


November 21, 1946. 








Hallgarten €% Co. 


including the undersigned, as may lawfully offer the securities in such State. 


The Wisconsin Company 












































This announcement is not an offer to sell or a solicitation of an offer to buy these securities. 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


214% 1952 2.35% 


2 
2%, 
22 
2% 


- RATES, MATURITIES AND YIELDS 
21% 1957 2.90% 


1953 2.45 
1954 .2.55 


- 1955 2.65 


1956 2.75 


$3,000,000 


$760,000 due October 1, 1966 


2% 
3% 
3% 


1958 3.00 
1959 3.10 
1960 3.20 
1961 3.25 





The Weatherhead Company 


Serial Debentures 


$160,000 due each October 1, 1952 to 1965 inclusive 


334% 1962 3.30% 


3% 
33% 
33% 
3¥% 


1963 3.35 
1964 3.375 
1965 3.40 
1966 3.50 


The Prospectus may be obtained in any State in which this announcement is circulated only 
from such dealers as may lawfully offer these securities in such State. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO., INC. 


| November 20, 1946. 





























“He’s always in good form in 
a Wilson Brothers T-Shirt!” 


Ylilion, Brothers 


Quality men’s wear since 1864 
- Chicago +» New York - San Francisco 


Pajamas « Shirts * Sportswear « Knit Underwear 
T-Shirts + Shorts « Ties * Socks « Sweaters 


Handkerchiefs « Gloves 








“DOORWAY TO 
PRUDENT INVESTING” 


Our recent circular containing list 
of 138 stocks for investment pur- 
poses — covering 25 industries — 
will gladly be sent to individuals 
on written request. 


PUTNAM & CO. 


6 Central Row, Hartford 4, Conn. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 











TENNESSEE 
| ORPORATION 


A dividend of 25¢ per share has been 
declared, payable December 12, 1946, 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business November 27, 1946. 

An extra dividend of 25¢ per share 
has been declared, payable January 9, 
1947, to stockholders of record at the 

* . close of business November 27, 1946. 
J. B. McGEE 


Treasurer. 





61 Broadway 
New York 6, N. Y. 
November 12, 1946. 








SINCE 1939 WE HAVE BEEN MAKING 


INTEREST 4 3 
LOANS ‘rom 1 5% 

ON : 

LIFE INSURANCE 
LISTED SECURITIES 
FISCAL SERVICE CORPORATION 
134 SO. LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 3, ILL. 
NO COMMISSION OR FEES ON LOANS 
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News 





wenty cents a share may not 

sound like much but it mounts 
up into a tidy sum of money when 
applied to a million-share offering of 
stock. Morgan Stanley & Company 
receives a management fee of twenty 
cents a share in connection with the 
General Motors preferred stock of- 
fering. In addition, that firm will 
get the underwriting commission on 
its participation in the offering. It 
has been a long time since any lead- 
ing investment banker picked up a 
cool $200,000 for heading a job of 
financing. 

On a piece of business of this kind 
no one begrudges the syndicate head 
a 20-cent management fee. That cov- 
ers much more than compensation 
for forming and running the syndi- 
cate. It embraces also some pay for 
finding the business in the first place 
and then following through on all the 
multitude of details leading up to fil- 
ing of the registration statement. 


Hushed-Criticism 


Back in the 1935-40 refunding 
period when billions of dollars in old 
corporate debt was replaced by low- 
er-coupon issues, the same size man- 
agement fee was a source of discon- 
tent and hushed criticism in large 
and small underwriting quarters. No 
one expressed that criticism out in 
the open, of course, for obvious rea- 
sons. Everyone made easy money 
under those. conditions—$20 per 
bond gross underwriting spread for 
the simple job of supplying a hun- 
gry market. | 

Then came the day of competitive 
bidding for all railroad issues and 
most of those in the public utility 
field and the $20 spread was cut 
down to $7.50 and in many cases as 
little as $5. The fortunes were 
changed not only for Morgan Stan- 
ley and Kuhn Loeb, but also for 
other leading underwriting houses 
and the three thousand or so deal- 
ers and the tens of thousands of se- 
curity salesmen. So now when one 
ut the old leaders develops a single 
issue with a gross spread of $2 mil- 
lion. in the case of General Motors 


preferred, there is gladness in the 
hearts of everyone participating, 
These deals are few and far between 
and no one envies the leader his 
$200,000 management compensation. 

As far back as anyone can re- 
member he has heard from time to 
time the expression “he had to come 
to Wall Street for money.” It was 
never explained that Wall Street em- 
braces all those three thousand deal- 
ers and tens of thousands of sales- 
men located in even the remotest cen- 
ters of the country. That broader 
Wall Street is critical, at the moment, 
of a form of competition that came 
into vogue only a few years ago— 
the private sale of large issues di- 
rectly to institutional investors. The 
subject came up for fresh discussion 
when one of the tobacco companies 
sold a $60 million issue a short time 
ago. é 

When investment bankers act as 
agents for a corporation in setting up. 
an issue and placing it privately with 
insurance companies they realize that 
they are “digging their own graves.” 
Still they understand that they can’t 
discourage private deals by refusing 
to participate in them. Now the 
agency custom is so well established 
that criticism comes when an issuer 
elects to go along withdut investment 
banking assistance. They point out 
that the average corporation has no 
one in its organization capable of 
drawing up an indenture. Where no 
third party supplies the skill required 
for that task it is obvious that the 
buyer does a lot of dictating on the 
terms of the issue. That’s all wrong, 
the bankers say. Their services are 
available for a small fee, which helps 
support their staffs of experts. 

There’s a growing feeling among 
security distributors and traders that 
they are going to get along nicely 
with James J. Caffrey, the new head 
of the SEC. He seems disposed 
they say, to give and take, without 
sacrificing any of the objectives of 
the securities acts, which is some- 
thing few people were willing to 
credit to any of Caffrey’s predeces- 
sors. An illustration of this spirit 
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is his proposal to eliminate a sub- 
tantial part of the superfluous mat- 


te’ now required in a registration 

statement—the kind of stuff that goes 

on record but no one ever reads, ex- 

cept the syndicate members them- 

selves, and not all of them. ; 
For obvious reasons, investment | 


bankers like this streamlining propo- 
sal. Any change is welcome if it 
lowers the resistance to public financ- 


ing. 




































The world has long been 
divided into 3 kingdoms—an- 
imal, mineral and vegetable. 
Today a 4th kingdom is growing, a kingdom of 
synthetics, of plastics, of creative chemistry... 




















BOND REDEMPTIONS 


Redemption 
Date 





Bright Futures can be seen already for 
many of Goodyear’s recent develop- 
ments in plastics and synthetics: 


Issue Amount 
Central States Electrio—lst 
6; 1086 snctcccdccsacese Entire Dec. 4, 1946 
Consolidated Grocers Corp.— 
l5-yr. 342% debs., 1960.. $669,000 Nov. 29, 1946 
Cons. Paper Corp., Ltd.— 


5%% bds., 1961......... Entire Jan. 2, 1947 A 
54% ~ deb., 1961......... Entire Jan. 2, 1947 Z 

General Public | Utitities a a Tires and Tubes, that promise to last 
1956 svcveccccccccccccess ° an. . 7 . 

ey hea wee... : 54,500 Nov. 21, 1946 as long as most owners will probably 


Indiana Service Corp.—lst 


ref. ser. A bds., 1950... 225,000 Jan. 1, 1947 keep their cars. 


Sean y . 15, 19 ° ; 
UW thm Pliofilm, to package and preserve per- 
'2%% debs., 1970......... 461,000 Dec. 1, 1946 ' 
mete oy na 106... 2:008eee. Thin, 11, 2008 ishable food stuffs, drugs or tobacco. 


Pamen hs Ltd. — Ist 5%s, 


1961 | .cbaane ses deakeceeas’ Entire Nov. 1, 1946 a e « 
Paanaylvanta “Glass Sand—Ist | oag Airfoam,to cushionall types of seating, for 
Phila. Transportation—lst & ° e 

ref. ser. B 8%8, 1970... 104,000 ‘Dec. 1, 1946 mattresses and as a vibration dampener. 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. — 1s 
phn” “Sacer mee Bet ' 3 
C 4%s, 1950:..0..c5.... 70,000 Dee. 1, 1946 Neolite, long-wearing and waterproof, 
Public Service Co. of Colo- 
le Oe ene: SORE te for the soles and heels of shoes. 

‘ rine reg ee Eatire Dec. 1, 1946 

deb. 5s, 1989s........... 82,800 Dec. 1, 1946 i 
with Sts 108 on. ec Pliobond, to bond wood to metal, plas- 
= rer Pia iy eee 124,000 Dee. ‘1, 1946 tic to glass, or practicall 
Toto Edison Co.— $4 % eral vied 1, 1946 . ; P = y ne 

B.. LIGD wccccccccesess F he : . 
Walker’ (Hivam) . Gooderham: One material to another. 
Worts — joint serial., 
debs., 1947-56 .........- Entire Nov. 15, 1946 





The full list of new 
Goodyear products is 
too long to detail here. 
But Goodyear, with 
record-breaking 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
IBM 


MACHINES CORPORATION 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22 
The 127th Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividen 
The Board of Directors of this Corporation has 
this day declared a dividend of $1.50 per 
share, payable December 10, 1946, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on 
November 21, 1946. Transfer books will not be 
closed. Checks prepared on IBM Electric 
Punched Cagd Accounting Machines will be 


mailed. 
J. G. PHILLIPS, Treasurer 
October 29, 1946 


a 


REEVES BROTHERS, INC. 


On November 18, 1946, the Board of Direc- 
tors declared a regular quarterly dividend of 
twenty-five cents ($0.25) per share on the 
Common Stock of Reeves Brothers, Inc., pay- 
able January 2, 1947, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business December 3, 1946. 
JOHN M. REEVES, 


Treasurer 


peacetime sales in the 


first half of 1946, is 


pioneering just as 








successfully today in 
synthetics as it has 
been pioneering in 
natural rubber for 
nearly half a century. 














Airfoam, Neolite, Pliobond, Pliofilm—T,.M.’s The Goodyear T. & R. Co. 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 


Dividend Notice 
At a meeting of its Board of Directors held on 


Thursday, November 7, 1946, Blaw-Knox Com- " 
Pany declared a dividend of 15 cents a share, and 

a year-end dividend of 30 cents a share, on its . 

outstanding mo-par capital stock, both payable 

December 16, 1946 to stockholders of record at 


the close of business November 18, 1946. 


FREDERICK BAKER, Treasurer THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
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ORDER GIFT FRUIT 


DIRECT FROM THE FLORIDA GROVES BY FAST EXPRESS 
Big - Juicy - Delicious - Tree-Ripened 
INDIAN RIVER FRUIT 


THE REALLY THOUGHTFUL GIFT—EVEN FOR 
THOSE WHO HAVE “EVERYTHING”. WE'LL 
ENCLOSE YOUR CARD OR PERSONAL GREETING. 


No. 1 SPECIAL DELUXE PACK (90 Ibs.) 
a oe = vor gre iy eo 
inges, Tangerines, Pecan Halves, ca 
@ Jellies and Preserves, Citrus Candy, Ora 
Blossom Honey. Beautifully decorated....$18. 
No. 2 SPECIAL DELUXE PACK (45 Ibs.) 
> Half crate, assorted same as above.........$10.00 
No. 3 FULL CRATE (90 Ibs.) 
Large Oranges, Gra; vit, or Ass’t........ $11.50 
No. 4 HALF CRATE (45 Ibs.) 


y\ pack as No. 3 
i ben No. 5 BUSHEL BASKET (55 Ibs.) 
: \ Same 


as No. $7.00 

EXPRESS No. 6 wei ye x teiey orn — r= nbd 
CHARGE pack nges, pe , tangerines, 
one jar each Citrus preserves and Orange 

PREPAIL Blossom Honey. Nicely decorated with <0 





































Fost of Mississippi Rive quat trims 
: No. 7 "5 MONTHER" Subscription 
Write today—print adaress plainh Full crate each month for 5 months. No. 1 in 


Enclose Uhe a Dec., No. 3 in Jan., Feb., March, boo 
SPECIAL $50.00 
No. 8 "'3 MONTHER' Subscription 
No. 1 in Dec., No. 3 in Jan., No. 5 in Feb. 
,. SPECIAL $30.00 
Express Prepaid (West of Miss. River add W%)) 


WIGWAM GROVES 


REFERENCES: Cnamoer 


of Commerce, Ind 


tuswille 

















OTIS 


ELEVATOR 
; COMPANY 


PREFERRED DIvIDEND No. 192 
ComMoNn DivipenpD No. 156 
A quarterly dividend of $1.50 per 
share on the Preferred Stock has 
been declared payable December 
20, 1946, to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business on 
November 30, 1946; and a divi- 
dend of 50¢ per share on the no 
par value common stock payable 
on December 2'7, 1946, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business on November 30, 1946. 


Checks will be mailed. 
C. A. SANFORD, Treasurer 
New York, November 20, 1946. 





































PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


Drordend Notice 


$1 DIVIDEND PREFERENCE 
COMMON STOCK 


A quarterly dividend of twenty-five 
cents ($.25) per share on the $1 Divi- 


WELLINGTON 


SWE at 








A MUTUAL INVESTMENT FUND 


INCORPORATED 1928 


68th Consecutive 


dend Preference Common Stock has 
been declared, payable December 31, 
1946, to Stockholders of record at 


the close of business on November 
29, 1946, for the quarter ending 
December 31, 1946. 5 


COMMON STOCK 


A dividend of thirty cents ($.30) per 
share on the Common Stock has been 
declared, payable -December 31, 
1946, to Stockholders of record at 
the close of business on November 
29, 1946. 


Checks will be mailed. 
C. WINNER, 


Treasurer 


October 22, 1946 





Quarterly Dividend 


The Directors have declared the 
sixty-eighth consecutive quarterly 
dividend on the shares of Welling- 
ton Fund. This dividend of 70c per 
share is payable in cash or 

at election of stockholder, on De- 
cember 27, -1946 to stockholders of 
record December 11, 1946. Approxi- 
mately 12¢c per share is from ordi- 
nary net income, and 58¢ per share 
represents a year end dividend 

m net realized securities p 
computed on the basis of identified 


costs. 
WALTER L. MORGAN 
President 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 




















at a meeting held today, declared a quarterly 
dividend of 35 cents per share on the Com- 
mon Stock of the Company, payable on 
December 12, 1946, to shareholders of 
record at the close of business on November 


The Board of Directors of 


PITTSBURGH CONSOLIDATION 


COAL COMPANY 


(Incorporated in Pennsylvania) 


29, 1946. Checks will be mailed. 


CHARLES E. BEACHLEY, 


Secretary-Treasurer 


November 18, 1946 











PFEIFFER BREWING COMPANY 
3740 Bellevue, Detroit 7, Michigan 


Dividend No. 36 


The Board of Directors of Pfeiffer Brewing Company. 
Detroit, announce the declaration of dividend No. 36, 
consisting of twenty-five cents per share 
fourth quarter plus a year-end special dividend 
of twenty-five cents, a total of fifty 

payable Dec. 23, 1946 to stockholders of record 
the close of business December 6, 1946. 
M. A. YOCKEY, Secretary and Treasurer 


cents per share, 








Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, 
held on November 7, 1946, a divi- 
dend of eighty cents (80c) per share 
was declared on the Common Stock 
of the Corporation, payable Decem- 
ber 21, 1946 to stockholders of record 
at the close of business November 
29, 1946, 
/ E. J. HANLEY, 
Secretary & Treasurer 











SKILSAW, INC. 


Manufacturer of 

Portable Electric SKILTOOLS 

44th Consecutive Cash Dividend 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors 
of Skilsaw, Inc., held November 15, 1946, 
the regular quarterly dividend of 25c per 
share was increased to 45c per share on 
common stock, payable December 12, 
1946, to stockholders of record December 
2, 1946, E. B. McConville, 

Treasurer. 














26 








American Surety 
COMPANY 


. Tue 195tn Drvipenp 


A dividend of One Dollar and a Quarter 

($1.25) per share has been declared upon 

the capital stock of this company, payable 

January 2, 1947, to stockholders of record 

at the close of business December 6, 1946. 
The transfer books will not be closed. 
Cuaries H. Harr 

Secretary 

















KENNECOTT COPPER CORPORATION 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


November 15, 1946. 
A cash distribution of twenty-five cents (25c) 
a share and a special cash distribution of seventy- 
five cents (75c) a share have today been declared 
by Kennecott Copper Corporation, payable on De 
cember 21, 1946 to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on November 29, 1946. 
A. S. CHEROUNY, Secretary. 





Coming Dividend Meetings 


| Seemiohiong are a number of the im- 
portant dividend meetings sched- 
uled for the dates indicated. Meetings 
not infrequently are moved up a day 
or more at the discretion of the direc- 
tors, or may be postponed. 


November 25: Alabama Great Southern 
R.R., Bridgeport Gas Light, Climax Molyb- 
denum, Ex-Cell-O, Hall (W. F.) Printing 
Hollinger Cons. Gold Mines, Hubbell 
(Harvey), Koppers Co., Myers (F. E.) 
& Bros., National Oil Products, National 
Steel, Quebec Power, Superior Steel, Tim- 
ken-Detroit Axle, Todd Shipyards, United 
Chemicals, Waldorf System. 


November 26: Allied Chemical & Dye, 
American Machine & Metals, American 
Optical, Arnold Constable, Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Ry., Barber Asphalt, 
Borden Co., Bucyrus-Erie, Carpenter Steel, 
City & Suburban Homes, Cons. Gas, Elec. 
Light & Power (Balt.), Duke Power, 
Eastern Malleable Iron, Eureka Williams, 
Federal Motor Truck, General Precision 
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Equipment, Hewitt-Robins, International 
Business Machines, National Lead, Penn- 
ylvania Glass Sand, Perfect Circle, Pitts- 
burgh Coke & Chemical, Pittsburgh Metal- 
urgical, Shell Union Oil, South Porto Rico 
Sugar, Union Carbide & Carbon, Wes- 
gn Oil & Snowdrift, Zonite Products. 


November 27: American Agricultural 
Chemical, American Bank Note, American 
Hawaiian Steamship, American Locomo- 
tive, American Maize Products, Anaconda 
Copper Mining, Babcock & Wilcox, Bell 
Telephone (Canada), Black & Decker, 
Brown & Sharpe, Commercial Credit, 
Easy Washing Machine, Evans Products, 
General Baking, Grayson-Robinson Stores, 
Great Western Sugar, Helme (G. W:), 
Hercules Powder, Lima Locomotive Works, 
Lone Star Cement, Macy (R. H.), Mathie- 
son Alkali Works, National Aviation, Na- 
tional Breweries, New Haven Clock & 
Watch, Omnibus Corp., Ruberoid Co., Wes- 
ton (George), Wheeling Steel, White 
Motor. 


November 29: American Home Products. 
Bridgeport Brass, C. I. T. Financial, Clu 
ett, Peabody, General Railway Signal, Gen- 
eral Refractories, Indianapolis Power & 
Light, McCrory Stores, National Steel Car, 
Ohio Brass, Pratt & Lambert, Southern 
California Edison. 


November 30: National Sugar Refining, 
South Penn Oil. 





Copper Shares 





Concluded from page 7 





copper qualifying for premium pay- 
ments. Higher cost producers, whose 
incomes were boosted substantially 
by government payments, have much 
less to gain as the increase applies to 
only part of their over-all output, and 
is offset in other directions by the 
elimination of premiums. 

American companies with foreign 
subsidiaries —- Anaconda with in- 
terests in Chile, and Cerro de Pasco 
which operates properties in Peru— 
will benefit also from the increased 
price which MRC will pay for cop- 
per of foreign origin. The leading 
copper interests with fabricating and 
manufacturing subsidiaries or divi- 
sions have a further interest in the 
higher price level, since the advances 
have been passed along through the 
industry and more satisfactory price 
situations have been established in 
the entire copper consuming field. 

Over the medium term, at least, 
earnings of domestic copper produc- 
ers should .reflect widening profit 
margins and the reestablishment of a 
free economy in which practical con- 
sideration can be accorded to produc- 
tion costs in price formulas. 
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We maintain markets at net prices in 


American Telephone 
and Telegraph 
Company 


234% Convertible Debentures 


Due 1961 
Delivery when issued 


Subscription Rights 


Prospectus supplied upon request 





The 


FIRST BOSTON 
CORPORATION 


A Merger of 
MELLON SECURITIES CORPORATION—THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 
Boston New Yorx PITTSBURGH 


CHICAGO CLEVELAND PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO BUFFALO 
HARTFORD PROVIDENCE RUTLAND SPRINGFIELD WASHINGTON 
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What A Gift For Christmas! 

For this Christmas or New Year’s, if you are planning to remember, 

in an exceptional way, someone having a real interest in security invest- 

ments, you could not send a more suitable gift, nor one that would be 

appreciated more sincerely, than a FINANCIAL WORLD subscription— 


either 6 months at $7.50, or one year at $15. Gift Card and Advice 
Privilege included. 


52 Weekly Copies of “Financial World,” as issued in 1947 
12 Monthly Copies of “Independent Appraisals,” as issued 
1 Gift Card with Your Best Christmas Wishes 


65 Reminders of Your Thoughtfulness—Delivered, ONLY $15 
GIFT ORDER COUPON for YOUR CONVENIENCE 
FINANCIAL WORLD, Gift Dept., 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


Please send FinanctaL Wortp for 1947 (52 weekly issues), and “INDEPEN- 
DENT APPRAISALS” (12 Monthly Issues), also instructions and “IMPORTANT 
POINTS ON USING YOUR ADVICE PRIVILEGE” and one GIFT ANNOUNCE- 
MENT CARD to 


ee err TT emer rrr rerr rrr rr rrr rrr rr 


renner Ty Perr rrr rrr rrr rrr rrr rd 





















STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








Cornell-Dubilier Electric Corporation 





Ekco Products Company 








; & Price CDR) 
Data revised to November 20, 1946 30 Saat anane 
incorporated: 1936, Del., as successor to a 24 
19838 merger of established companies. 18 
Office: 383 Hamilton Blvd., South Plain- 12 
field, N. J. Annual meeting: Fourth 6 $4 
Wednesday in January. Number of stock- 0 
holders (November 24, 1942): 1,744. $3 
Capitalization: Long term debt...... None 3 
"Preferred stock, $5.25 cum. 0 
a ga ee rt 19,200 shs 
fCommon. stock ($1 par)..... 423,486 shs 














*No par; redeemable at $104 to 
15, 1948, $103 
at $100 a share. 
Manufacturing Company, 
bis family. 


April 

to April 15, 1951, $102 thereafter. Callable for sinking fund 
+ About 25% owned as of April 1, 1944, by Cornell Electric 

in turn 95%—controlled by President Octave Blake and 


Business: Manufacturer of capacitors (fixed electrical con- 
densers) for practically all: types of electrical and electronic 
equipment. Products sold through commission representatives 
in the United States, Canada and South America. 

Financia! Position: Good. Working capital September 30, 
1945, $6.0 million;- ratio, 2.7-to-1; cash, $3.3 million. Book 
value of common stock, $11.51 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1937-40 and 1942 to date. 

Outloek: Company’s established position in its special field 
suggests continued longer term growth with electronics in- 
dustry, although operations will doubtless be affected from 
time to time by changes in the general business cycle. 

Comment: Stock is speculative, but has growth attributes. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 





Years ended Sept. 30 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
Earned per share.... $0.69 $2.48 $2.49 $3.25 $1.77 $1.71 $1.37 *$0.41 
Calendar years: 
Dividends paid........ 0.40 1.15 None 0.85 1,10 0.80 0.80 0.80 
Price Range 
Sr TAsted N. Y.S.E.———— 17% 25% 26% 27% 
scar eecteeeee rs Aug. 20, 1943 13% 15% 165% 12% 








*6 months to March 31 compares with $0.96 same period 1945. 





TelAutograph Corporation 





Data revised to November 20, 1946 Earni & Price 


incorporated: 1915, Va. Office: 16 West 7) 
6lst St., New York 23, N. Y. Annual 9 
meeting: Third Tuesday in March, at 6 
Richmond, Va. Number of stockholders 3 

0 


(TEL) 






PRICE RANGE 


September 21, 1946: 2,093. 
Capitalization: Long term 

DOE: . cPite secon cyeeinmtesase *$225,000 
Capital stock ($5 par)........ 226,600 shs 


* Borrowed from an insurance company "44° 1945 
{in 1944, 


$1 
50¢ 














Business: Manufactures equipment for the electrical trans- 
mission of handwritten messages, furnished on lease to sub- 
scribers, and maintains it in operating condition. Service is 
supplied to subscribers under yearly contract, on a service fee 
basis. Subscribers include a broad range of business and 
service organizations, such as industrial plants, railroads, de- 
partment stores, warehouses, insurance companies, banks, 
hotels, clubs, credit bureaus, hospitals, libraries, schools and 
government offices. 

Management: Competent. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 1945, 
$414.926; ratio, 2.9-to-1; cash and U. S. tax notes, $478,692. Book 
value of stock, excluding patents, contracts and goodwill, $6.35 
per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1925-41 and 1944 to date 

Outlook: Revenues and earnings trends are shaped largely 
by general business conditions, although results have been rela- 
tively stable in recent years. 

Comment: Stock carries the speculative risks of a compara- 
tively small ene-product company. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK 


Year’s 

Qu. ended Mar. 31 June30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
OO ee $0.07 $0.08 $0.10 $0.12 $0.37 $0.30 6%— 3% 
Ee 0.13 0.12 0.09 0.10 0.44 0.20 55%— 2% 
| eee 0.10 0.10 0.15 0.13 0.48 0.10 3%— 1% 
Ee BA 0.13 0.14 0.16 0.21 0.64 None 4 —1 
a eee 0.17 0.18 0.18 0.23 0.76 None 5%— 3 

| OE 0.19 0.18 0.18 0.20 0.75 0.10 8%— 4% 
.. are 0.18 0.19 0.19 0.22 0.78 0.40 13%— 7% 
SOREsasse~s 0.20 0.21 0.20 He 3 Se 0.30 13 








Data revised to November 20, 1946 


incorporated: 1903, Illinois, as successor to Edward Katzinger Co., EPO 
originally established in 1888. Present title adopted July 1944. Office: ty ) 
1949 North Cicero Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. Annual meeting: Firs 

Friday in September. 

Capitalization: Long term debt ..............005 euchoues chepsebeg Sh vsesae ie None 
*Preferred stock 4%% cum. aiitt DAP) wccccccsces o.00e cee bones caesnieey 49,280 ths 
Comanen: SOONG TEOOe OED io vo.0scmacacke «asso vous anasd 030000heneune 787,500 she 


*Callable at $110 a share through June 15, 1950; 


at lower prices thereafter; 
for sinking fund at $108 a share. 


Digest: Together with subsidiaries is one of the leading 
domestic producers of bakers’ and household pans, kitchen 
tools, utensils and cutlery. Principal trade names are Katzinger, 
Ekco (pans), Geneva Flint Sta-Brite and Aeriston (cutlery), 
Products are sold through chain stores, mail order houses and 
hardware jobbers. Sales to commercial and institutional bakers 
are made through bakery supply jobbers and the company’s 
own sales representatives. Acquired Murdock Metal Products 
in 1946; makers of metal specialties in kitchenware -field. 

Working capital December 31, 1945, $5.1 million; ratio, 2.7- 
to-1; cash and marketable securities, $3.9 million. Initial divi- 
dend paid on new preferred and common stocks in 1945. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON 
Years ended Dec. 31 1939 «61940 §=6_1941 = «1942-1943 1944 = «19451948 








Earned per share - $0.72 $0.72 $1. me oe $0.96 $1.08 . 77 18, 13 

Dividends paid ........ Not A able 30 0.70 
a Range 

oie | a ae Listed on: 195% 26% 





N. Y. Stock Exchange June, 1945———_ 12 11% 


* Adjusted for 2-for-1 split-up September 1946. 
30, compares with "$0. 70 same period 1945. 





+9 months ended September 





North American Company 





Earnings & Price Range (NA) 
Data revised to November 20, 1946 50 


Incorporated: 1890, New Jersey. Main 
office: 60 Broadway, New York 4, 2» A 
Annual meeting: On or about April 25. 
Number of ‘eee (December 31, 
1945): $50,350 


PRICE RANGE 


$3 
Capitalization: Sue. debt.. $234,637,750 3 
Subs. preferred ag soeece 100,749,587 $1 
Own long term debt ececcece 45,125,000 0 





Common stock (..10 par)... 8,572,626 shs 











Business: Company is proceeding with integration plan in 
compliance with the terms of the Holding Company Act. North 
American Light & Power—an intermediate holding company— 
will be dissolved, with future activities limited to the electric 
system of Union Electric of Missouri. 


Management: Long experienced. 


Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1945, $46.7 million; ratio, 2.2-to-1; cash and equivalent, $609 
million. Book value of common, $14.89 per share. 


Dividend Record: Conservative. For many years paid 10% 
in stock annually, no cash. In 1935, a strictly cash policy was 
inaugurated but payments since 1941 have been in stock. 


Outlook: SEC has still to act upon a brief of its public staff 
opposing company integration plans, introducing new uncer- 
tainties in prospective ultimate dissolution. Any program likely 
to be adopted should produce substantial liquidating value for 
the parent’s stock, but continued operation around Union 
Electric of Missouri subsidiary is expected. e 


Comment: Under the proposed plan subsidiary preferred 
stocks are eventually to be redeemed, and remainder of the 
assets will be. distributed to the common. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON 


12 mos. ended Mar. 31 June30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 *Dividends ~-*Price Range 
$1.77 $1.68 $1.59 $1.55 $1.20 26%4—18% 

1.7 1.81 1.84 1. 1.20 26 
2.01 2.11 1.99 1.92 11.20 23%—14 
1.75 1.69 1.92 1.92 Yous 17%— 9 
1.95 1.99 1.88 1.72 }: et 11%— 
1.71 1.72 1.85 1.85 bp 18%— 
1.86 1.85 1.83 1.69 T: a 19%—15 
1.72 1.74 1.73 1.77 au 314%—19 
2.08 2.24 ée ° , Se 39%—23% 





* Calendar years. + In subsidiaries’ common stock. { Also a special dividend in 
the form of certificates for participating units of beneficial ownership of common 
stock of Washington Railway & Electric Company. 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 







































$1,075,000.00 
LOOK 
































Pe- Pay- Hldrs. of he 
Company riod able Record Company pe a = 1 ad ee oe Fae i 
pio Hat Stores ..........-. 15e Q Jan. 2°47 Dec. 16 | Muskegon Piston Ring ......55¢ ., Dec. 14 Nov. ork Cit 
Addressograph-Multigraph......35¢ .. Jan.10°47 19 | Nat'l City Lines ....-..... “250 @ Dee. 14 Nov. 80 a oe ree een 
illen Industries .......... ae -- Dee. 12 Nov. 29 Do-$4 pf. sees +eeee-$l1 Q Jan. 1°47 Dec. 14 Oo 20 f devel 
iui-Chalmers | -..+......04++-400 “@ Dec. 28 Dec. § | National Radiator ..\....... =: a eS | | visectined alae be plammed to be, thin caw 
‘aluminum A et EIEN eptune Meter .............+. B0c .. Dec. 16 ; : cats coe 
Pagal ct Sb ete ah Se Sensis Janieay | N Electric 0 ........... 40¢ Q Dec. New 18 try’s most outstanding home community. With 
Am. Cities Pr. & Lt. $2.75 : Niagara Share “‘B” .......... 15e .. Dee. 16 Nov. 25 great foresight he refused to apply more than 
A ger. 1936.......+..00+.-68%0 Q Jan. 1'47 Dec. 10 Niles- Bement Pond Ae ee l5e .. Dec. 16 Dec. 5 a predetermined price per acr It theref 
Amer. Forging & Socket. aire Q Dec. 2 Nov. 22 = rth American Car .......... 30¢ Q Dec. 10 Nov. 29 teok 20 : : bi ae 
amet. Gas & Electric......... 50e Q Dec. 16 Nov. 20 | Do ....cecccscccesccrcceees 30e E Dee. 10 Nov. 29 wo . Pgnng years to assemble this parcel, 
Be. . .cusahaaxees Bn pte Sse & Dee. 16 Nov, 20 | North Central ‘Texas’ Otl.......30e Dee i? Dee 8 which at today’s market—for land and im- 
american Hardware ........ Q Jan. 3°47 Dec. 6 | North Pennsylvania R.R. ......$1 @ Dec. 10 : 3 provements—would cost possibly $4,000,000.00 
Amer, Machine & Fadry....... 20e Q Dec. 10 Nov. 29 Ontario . -Beb.15°47 Jan.15’47 or more. 
Do 3.90% pf. ..... aiheuse 7%c Q Jan.15'47 Dec. 31 Pacific Amer. Fisheries -. Jan, 3’47 . 12 
Amer, Sumatra Tobacco........$1 Q Dec. 13 Dec. 2 | Paeker Corp. Y Bec. 2 Nov. 25 When the culmination of this genius’ plans 
Angostura-Wuppermann ....... 35¢ .. Dec. 5 Nov. 25 | Parker Rust-Proof -- Dec. 2 Nov. 25 was about to bear fruit death prevented his 
Arizona Edison ......-.ee0.e- 25e Q Dec. 16 Nov, 80 | Pennroad Corp. -» Dee. 9 Nov. 21 urpose. Had thi t h d th pert 
juhland Oil & Hef............ 5c Q Dec. 16 Dec. 2 | Permutit Co *. Dec. 21 Dec. 13 ge A wi Ries Pag sy gp ona Mp ted 
ai Gulf & W. Indies S'S Do EH Dec. 21 Dec. 13 could not be bought for five times its present 
LING .cdovecces .+.-$3 .. Dee. 12 Nov. 30 | Pfizer (Chas.) Q Dec. 5 Nov. 20 price. The heirs will sell the property, if 
a? 5% fans 2.50 s De. 18 Nov. 30 Pe “peice ’ E Dec. 5 Nov. 20 sale is made within a reasonable time; other- 
; -. Jan, ; elps Dodge . i i igi 
— i er eee 25e .. Dec. 14 Novy, 2 mt Corp. * Q Der 14 Nov. HH eR SE ae ee ee ee, 
Pia wy te ed 50e E Dec. 14 Nov. 29 | Pitts. Bess. « Lake Erie ‘ . ildi i 
Borne Scrymser™ pekee West Recess $1 .. Dec. 14 Nov. 29 B.R. 6% Di fia eccées 1.50 8S Dec. 2 Nov. 15 wae ae oe jelly. ey a3 ag 
Boston & Albany R.R....... $2.25 .. Dec. 31 Nov. 30 | Pittsburgh fa Ia aay 35e Q Dee. 12 Nov. 29 ae a weaned io & yaaa 
Bugis Erle... eeceeeceeee gs 40c |: Dee. 16 Nov. 29 | Pittsburgh & Lake Erie RR.$1.50 .. Dec. 16 Nov. 25 eee & eereee: See See See ter eee 
fe TE ce: ‘15 Q@ Jan. 2°47 Dec. 16 | Pneumatic Scale ...-.........40¢ .. Nov. 21 Nov. 16 with the idea of building a City in_ itself. 
Campbell, Wyant & Cannon...50c .. 12 Nov. 26 | Potash Co. of America........ .35¢ Q Dec. Nov. 18 Sufficient water supply for many miles of 
Carolina Tel. & Tel....... i21.$2 @Q Jan. 2°47 Dee. 21 Pressed Steel Car 4%% pf surrounding township. 500 additional acres 
Central Vermont Pub. Serv....27¢ Q . 16 Nov. 30 PSSA EE Pe ery corte <a 56%e Q Jan. 1°47 Dec. 12 available if wanted 
Cupcake &: Ohio Ry.......15¢ @ Jan, 247 Deo. 6 | Publicker Indust.” $4.75 1.18% i , 
PPG SLY ps, 555 3 ee” ic " Dec. 6 D eidddénebavabesnéess -— Q Dec. 16 Nov. 30 i ithi 
culeago Rivet & Mach........ 40c .. Dec. 14 Nov. 25 | Public Service (N. J.)....+.. Q Dec. 31 Nov. 30 wae en York Pier Thick ‘aa > 
Cy loo & Wedl.............. s & wen Oe Wee et Pee OM .occ-.-)-...- ee. Se G Dee 16 Nev. 35 shiliti - cag en gg AB 
Colo, Fuel & Iron 5% pf...... 2%e Q Dec. 1 Nov. 18 yee ay E Dee. 16 Nov. 25 sibilities for a developer, a builder, an in- 
Compo Shoe Machinery...... 12%ce Q Dec. 16 Nov. 29 Do 5% pf. Q Jan. 1°47 Dec. 10 stitution or a business that wants rural at- 
Congoleum-Nairn ............. ae Q Dec. 16 Nov. 30 | Rath Packing .. Jan.10°47 Dee. 21 mosphere but easy access to the city! 
De: .cstigedvoncambuede cceks E Dec. 16 Nov. 30 | Real Silk Hosiery Mille. Q Dec. 15 Nov. 25 
Cont’! Foundry & Machine. idige .. Jan. 2°47 Dec. 20 RE tree E Dee. 15 Nov. 55 Some man or group of men, having part 
Copper Range SOA sees .. Dec. 16 Nov. 16 | Reed-Prentice Q Dec. 2 Nov. 18 of a million dollars, will pass their name en 
Copperweld Steel” “doe Q Dec. 10 Nov. 30 | _ Do ......... E Dec. 2 Nov. 18 to_ posterity if they tackle this pr iti 
Do 5% pf. ....... 62% Q Dec. 10 Nov. 30 | Reeves Bros. Q Jan. 2°47 Dec. 3 aRE HAY a; ee ele ae 
Corell-Dubilier ” Elec. 300 Dec. 10 Nov. 26 | Bepublic Steel .. Dee. 21 Dec. 2 eee ene, Se pelee: 
Creole: petroleum saraeincdiera'h ite ft -- Dee. 16 Nov, 29 | Reynolds (R. J.) Tob. 3.6% P / ONLY $1,075,000! 
et EE hiwtcecvet es ec .. Dee. 13 Dee. 2 eee cece see essen seneees 90¢ ‘ % 
Daroit Inv Brkge.s..2.1.11.B0e <. Dee. 81 Deo. 14 | St, Jonsnh Lead. 220220000100 50 @ ‘Dee. 10. Nor. 22 e 
SES REO ro 30c E Dec. 31 Dee. 14 c CO. wseeseeseeeeeese-.-25€ Q Dec. 15 Nov. 30 
bana “Sia 22.22 ERS 12%e Q Dec. a6 Nor. 29 Oe “ i, Gi 8 Sdetwheadee = E Dec. 15 Nov. 30 
ee EG pe SIN ce. ec. ‘ov, 22 orp. 6 Saw ene ole -- Dec. 16 Nov. 
Distillers Corp. -Seagrams ....-15¢ @Q Dec. 16 Nov. 25 Do $0. : i See e 22e Q Dec. 16 Sten. 3 ALBERT GEORGE ILLICH 
mee 69 Ws. oe hced ....$1.25  @ Feb.1’47 Jan.11’47__ | Sharon ody Mawwiedwwactes: 35e .. Dec. 30 Dec. 14 697 East 219th Street New York 67, N. Y. 
reper QED Mise scsl bask i rcas $1 E Dee. 14 Nov. 16 Shepard-Niles Crane .......... $3 .. Dec. 2 Nov. 21 
duPont " I.) de Nemours. .$2.25 Y 14 Nov. NG OM Sd ce cgeaenseds $1.50 Q Dec. 14 Nov. 23 
m... $4. * ececcedes --$1.124% Q Ja es: 47 Jan. swat ( 2 eee $1.50 E Dec. 14 Nov. 23 
—_ a a & Chem.......15¢ Q Dec. 14 Nov. 26 South Carolina El. & Gas..... 2 S Dee. 28 Nov. 25 
Pee Be Slee... 2 ee See | ee ee ee oe ae oe 
Sees acees veseedes ¥ ov. 30 | Southern Naturai Gas ...... aa " b 
Electric Bost ......+ss... +++.25¢ .. Dec. 10 Nov. 26 | Southern Union Gas 150 Q Dee. 15 Nov. 30 
Rectreceaaie Corp. woee-25¢ .. Dec, 2 Nov. 25 Gap Ca: B.) ....... -. Dec. 9 Nov. 29 
a sg — gh ITS 28 Q Dec. 15 Nov. 3@ aetets’ ares” E Dec. 9 Nov. 29 
i J p=. erv. * $6 et $1. Q Jan. 247 Dec. 16 —_— Oil (Ky.). S _—_ by Nov 30 
on $5 pf. Reus $1.25 Q Jan. 2°47 Dec. +4 Standard Oi (Ohio), Q Dec. 16 Nov. 39 
ay Ine. .80e Q Jan.15’47 Dee. 30 %% pf. A..... Q Jan.15,’47 Dec. 31 
1 ct “dietaiincreteni .-80¢ E Jan.15’47 Dec, 30 | Sterchi Bros. ‘Stores E Dec. 12 Nov. 30 
_ = gg “oy + B50 ‘% Dec. 16 Nov. 30 gin eos nes age gowroesalaes E > Dec. 31 
Federal Water & Gas....... "130e 1! Deel 1s. Nov, 39 | Sunshine Mining ........222: @ Dec. 23. Nov. 23 MAGOR CAR CORPORATION 
_ * (Peter) Brewing.......... 25¢ Q Jan. 2’47 . 14 myprand En nennee adie Q Dec. 14 Nov. 30 
tn Mire te ae ee SES BOS oe a. eR Rear E Dec. 14 Nov. 30 NEW YORK 
General Am: ‘Transportation. “éayge Q Dee. 38 Now 33 Tene > aa hb a5¢ HB Jan'9'4T Nov, 2 The B 
: ae SN Nn ah eta hss oclyik seuss cates an. 9’ ‘ov. 27 i 
gy Bapeae Sean eek ohas ae 20¢c .. Dec. 12 Dec. 2 ompson Products ......... $1.25 .. Dec. 31 Dee. 16 Pte aed any ~ aaa — ae 
Ge areholdings $6 pf....$1.50 Q Dec. 1 Nov. 19 Toledo Edison 7% pf........ 58i%4e M Dec. 2 Nov. 20 . 71> Pigs aTiacensmer hemeifinae 
Guaner Harvester Peer yee 80c Q@ Dec. 20 Dec. 2 Do 6% be settee eee ewes 50e M Dec. 2 Nov. 20 Capital Stock of the Corporation, pay- 
medrich (B. Fy ...+.seeeees $1 .. Dec. 31 12 ns A iin geno 41%c M Dec. 2 Nov. 20 able December 21, 1946 to stock- 
Ooo, Nation’ Bagge cg $1 E Dec. 81 Dee. 12 Tans ams Steel.....25¢ .. Dec. 10 Nov. 30 holders of record he cl f 
m Paper ........ 40¢ Q Dec. 2 Nov. 20 | Tri-Continental Corp. -. Dec. 24 Dec. 5 ; a Se 
Greenfleld ‘Tap & Die.......-. Se... Bek 16 Ben, 2 | MOO BE cece eects: Q Jan. 1°47 Dec. 13 business December 11, 1946. ( 
averty Furniture ............ 25¢ Q Nov. 25 Nov. 15 Underwood oe Ei sagekanheddesg 1 Y Dee. 10 Nov. 25 
oc deitnd teckeidibe lca ov. ov. emica -- Dec. 3 
Han tia Glass... “65e E Dee. 27 Dec. ip | United Aireratt ......, S Dee 18 Dee. 2 Seabee gn 
7 e Corp. .... ..50e .. . 16 Dec. 2 | United-Carr Fastener Q Dec. 10 Nov. 30 oo : 
oo I oe: ee ee we oe a eae Uy een Boo Q Dec. 31 Dee. tf BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
m a cae 6 WW QIN 6c. 036 00.00.50 . 81 Dee. 7 
Halander (A.) & Son... -2be Q Dec. 17 Dec. 5 4 tie" ot Duma Cecen seus site E Dec. 24 Dec. 7 
Baio itp. Rbe BOS Ab Bae af | Vondrctine 00ST SB Ro ob Sgro 
‘ REISS 1 .. Dec. 20 Dec. 10 RE Nolacet win a. d's/n' cin we Case 30c .. Dec. 2 Nov. 1 With over 25 people. Investigate tremendous advan- 
tat mca Ws Machinery...... ‘  - Q Dec. 10 Nov. 29 Wamsutta Mills .............. 50c Q Dec. 16 Nov is tages of Printine Unigraph Payroll System. The ONLY 
— Water Supply........ 50c Q Dec. 10 Nov. 20 DE pet tdetied te ntsch Kaggas ke --$1 E Dec. 16 Nov. 12 Guaranteed system with NO rewriting and NO prelisting 
RRR eR EET 30e Q Dec. 10 Nov. 27 Waukesha Mt ssssseeeeeees doe Q Jan. 2°47 Dec. 2 of names, net salaries, etc. One simultaneous writing for 
Kine BE BEES BR RS a 0c E Dec. 10 Nov. 27 ayne Knitting ) eee $1.50 .. . 16 Dee. 2 all necessary payroll records. 
~~ x Public Service....30¢c .. Jan. 1°47 Dec. 14 West Point Mfg. ............ 15e E Dec. 13 Nov, 29 
Ka DTUE eeeeeeeeseeesees %e @ Dec. 14 Nov. 30 Wilson-Jo SEE SR pe 75ec Y Dee. 5 Nov. 25 PRINTLINE CO., Inc. 
Kendall wecveteteceee ness 5e Q Dec. 1 Nov. 20 Do's. By on 8% Of.--SE ES Oran 51°47 Jan.15°s7 | 22 W. 22nd St., N. Y. 10 GR. 5-4350 
Spares: cuataneaerenaaten ay » ier. 4 Wright-Marsteaves idines "| * 40 Q Jan on oa a. For over 25 years business systems analysts, originators 
Reet ois. le nid re FE Ae RE = nccyettrrentaties | “Game <5 ie Oh 0-8. er canalielitnan neeinanetieibametemens 
Kingston qroduicts see. eee 8 : 38, Nor. 25 teniiiitea sevice. 
ICG IRE ° an. 2’ ec. 17 ations 
lee ( seeee ; ee ee E Jan. 2°47 . 17 Am, Pub. Serv. 7% pf. Cie o $6 25 Dec 20 N 30 F NEW PORTABLE ROTARY SAW 
Leen: De) race ceeeeseses Q ‘Dec. Nov. 20 | Geni. Ill, Secur. $1.20 + +96.25 .. . ay or sale, outright or royalty basis, a portable 
laine wink Products Q Dee. 14 Nov. 29 | Wed. Grain 64% Df. - ee . — by sew. = cutting tool entirely new in principle and unique 
cingtn aoe: Q Dee. 14 Nov. 23 Gen. yey Nall $6 ‘pf... 98.95 «. Dee. 1 Nov. 18 design characteristics. Inherent dynamic balance 
Ubbes-Owens-Ford Glas rs . Deni meee Gt. 1 Lakes Paper $2 A pf....$1.75 .. . 81 Dec. 9 | and the unusual positioning of cutter promises to 
COM dias otahenee sence le :. Jan. 7'47 Dec. 16 | Indust, Siles 64% ot... te | EE i are ayn =F gle ae ay ages: cor: agp 
larillard (PY ae i. “Des. 20 Nov. 29 | 2 5 iy ca % pf...... 16%e Dec. 10 Dec. 2 | field. Completely engineered for production plus 
Martie’ tee sssevevedeees “ss Q Dec. 20 Nov. 29 De te “a "8% br. tea. $1.50 a be =~ = time-tested models for demonstration. Proven 
May McEwen ad ececesess fie 3 pe % Dee. be ey Method | lh 6% % ‘ n ov. market. Mechanical and Design Patents. Write 
B_ Srtreerertrrn? Oc E Dec. 2 Nov. 20 | pee’ port Gem. 6% pt’: 206 .. Des 3 mov. is | Bax a9, Andover, Mamochusctte. 
mole Bing Ria. ggS Q Bee Bee: 18 | Pub ‘et Pane a oS oe MARIN 
Minnesota & Miz...) Sis G Dee is Mor as i Ut 6% of. -saefl- 50 .. Dec. 2 Nov. 15 E PLANT ENG. (Ship Repair) 
anarch M sot ests + 500 Q Dee... 2 Nov. 23 tte = i Bae » oa ee uM ner. * i et mn ied ; orention. siesipicerater, 
rat sadly Siepebee © i . 2 ae ree ee eee s , : . age . ow available to Steamship Line or 
Montreal = 1. Q Jan. 2°47 Dec. 16 Stock . care Rtgs ee jonas plant operation. 
MM, cae spe accbey Fate ssp 25¢ .. Jan. 2°47 Nov. 30 |. Hollan mawienes srepeeetons) methods, procedures, 
Moore Corp, Q Jan. 2°47 Nov. 29 Standard Oil (Ohio)... ....2.13% |. Dees 18 Nee, 2 | $O8t% Tepairs, maintenance, construction,  instal- 
Manminngtas* "gusts E Jan. 2°47 Nov. 29 | ——— ; ’ lations for plant and marine floating equipment, 
Dec. 10 Novy. 25 Y—Year-end. dry dock, piers, etc. Locate anywhere. Box 
My ve = Financial World, 86 Trinity Place, 
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STOCh FACTOGHRAPHS 








Childs Company 





Container Corporation of America 





: Earnings & Price Range (CDI) 
Data revised to November 20, 1946 
Incorporated: 1923, New York, an out- 
growth of a business originally estab- 
lished in 1889. Main office: 200 Fifth 
dve., Hi. 1. Annual meeting: First 
Tuesday in March. Number of stock- 
holders (December 31, 1942): Preferred, 
866; common, 2,862. 
ae Long term 

$5,574,926 


37,316 shs 
. 324,415 shs 


+ In liquidation entitled to $100; not 
redeemable. 








tPretorred stock, 
($100 par) 
Common stock (no par) 





Business: Operates a restaurant chain numbering 79 units, 


more than half of which are in New York City, where the 


company also owns considerable real estate. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital November 
30, 1945, $2.6 million; ratio, 2.8-to-1. Cash and equivalent, $3.2 
million. 

Dividend Record: Payments on preferred suspended 1931; 
arrears as of December 31, 1946, $105. Paid on common 1904-31, 
except 1915. None since. 

Outlook: Company is undergoing reorganization under the 
Federal Bankruptcy Act. Plans of trustees and others sub- 
mitted to the court have been approved by SEC as equitable, 
but duration of bankruptcy is uncertain. Operating results 
will continue to reflect changes in the general business cycle. 

Comment: Both classes of stock embody heavy speculative 
risk. 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON 
Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Year’s Total 
D$0.90 D$1.26 7. 48 

DO0.14 D0.16 D0.34 

D1.48 D0.36 D0.22 

DO. 20 D0.46 0.25 

D0.20 D0.16 0.09 
0.21 * sd 

0.50 0.76 1.06 

0.18 0.52 1.10 

0.80 0.68 ses 


* Not reported. D—Deficit. 


Qu. ended Price Range 


13%— 4 
13%— 





Earnings & Price Range (CNR) 
Data revised to November 20, 1946 

Incorporated: 1926, Dela. king over an 
established business. co: Lil. W. 
Washington St.. Chicago, Ill. Annual 
meeting: Second Wednes day in April, Num 

ra rf stockholders (Dec, 31, 1945): about 


Capitalization: Long term deb 
Capital stock ($20 par) 











Business: Largest domestic maker of paperboard. One- 
fourth of product is sold to the trade, the remainder used in 
own factories. Principal output comprises shipping containers, 
folding cartons and paperboard cans. Soap, meat packing, 
miscellaneous food, beer, liquor and biscuit companies are 
principal customers. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1945, $9.1 million; ratio, 3.1-to-1; cash and U. S. Governments, 
$5.6 million. Book value of stock, $33.77 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1936 to date. 

Outlook: Increasing use of paper packaging in food indus- 
tries, and generally wider demand for paperboard cartons and 
shipping containers, together with improving prices and mar- 
gins, suggest further longer term expansion in sales and earn- 
ings. 

Comment: Despite encouraging earnings prospects cyclical 
nature of much of company’s business imparts a speculative 
tinge to the capital stock. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK 


8 
Qu. ended Mar. 31 Dividends Price Range 


June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 
$0.17 

1.49 

0.90 

1.08 

0.85 

1.06 

0.53 F 3 

0.80 K 3 404264 

oe ive 54%4—35% 

+ After postwar reserve 90 cents in 1943; includes postwar refunds 95 
46 cent sin 1942. D—Deficit. “ais 


* Revised. 
cents in 1943. 





Monsanto Chemical Company 





Norfolk & Western Railway Company 





Se 2s " 
; Earnings & Price Range (NFK) 
Data revised to November 20, 1946 
Incorporated: 1896, Virginia. Office at 
Roanoke, 17, Va. Annual meeting: Sec- 
y in May. Number of stock- 
(October, 1946): Preferred, 1,- 60 
244; common, 13,043. 0 
Copeeeeeaten: Long term 


$49,783,132 
“FTg1O0 pe a 4% non cum. 
($100 219,902 shs 








Common an ($100 par)... 1,406,483 shs 
= Not oallable. 





Business: One of the three important “Pocahontas” coal 
roads; main line extends from tide-water at Norfolk, Va., to 
Columbus and Cincinnati, the bituminous coal fields of west- 
ern Virginia, southern West Virginia and eastern Kentucky. 
Owns and operates a total of 2,133 miles of road. 

Management: Exceptionally able. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1945, $52.2 million; ratio, 2.0-to-1; cash and equivalent, $73.4 
million; also has investments not carried under current assets. 
Book ‘value of common, $311.38 a share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred since 1899; 
paid on common 1901 to date. 

Outlook: Traffic density, long hauls and low operating ratio 
indicate ability to maintain relatively high earnings. 

Comment: Both preferred and common are of investment 
caliber. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON 
Years ended Dec. 31 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 


Earned per share $13.95 $21.10 $22.06 $19.09 $15.86 $15.58 $21.23 $16.11 “ay oy 
Dividends paid - 10.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 10.00. 10.00 10.00 10.00 

Price Range 
High 198 217 226% 215 192 192% 218 258% 288% 
1383 168 175 179% 143 162% 188% 219 223 


*Nine months ended September 30; compares with $11.55 same period 1945. 





; (MTC) 
Data revised to November 20, 1946 
Incorporated: 1933 in Delaware; founded, 
1901. Office: St. Louis, Mo. Annual 
meeting: Fourth Tuesday in March. Num- 
ber of stockholders (February 10, 1945): 
Preferred, 3,200; common, 11,000. 
Capitalization: Long poem _ 
*Preferred — $3.25 

316,967 shs 


conv. (no par) 
Common gtock ($5 par).... 3,803,604 shs , 


1938 ‘39 ‘40 “41 43°44 











* Redeemable at $104.50 a share to June 1, 1949 and lower prices thereafter. Con- 
vertible to June 1, 1950 into % of a common share. 


Business: Largest U. S. manufacturer of medicinal and fine 
chemicals. Also produces heavy and intermediate chemicals, 
coal tar derivatives, industrial ethyl alcohol, phosphorus and 
its compounds, chemicals for rubber, lacquers and plastics. 

Management: Under active guidance of the founder’s son. 

Financial Position: Excellent. Working capital Sept. 30, 1946, 
$44.4 million; ratio, 7.0-to-1; cash and Govt. securities $295 
million. Book value of common stock, $13.47 a share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1925 to date. 

Outlook: Sales and earnings tend to fluctuate in sympathy 
with the general business cycle, but over the longer term fur- 
ther substantial growth should result from introduction of 
new products and new uses for old ones. 

Comment: Both preferred and.common stocks are of good 
investment quality. 

“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON 
Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Dost 

$0.13 $0.34 $0.78 

0.24 49 1.34 

0.36 1.44 

1.63 

1.25 
1.19 
1.10 
1.18 


Dividends Price Range 
$0.67 36 
1 38% 

89 

313 

303 
807 
295 
39°: 
% 59 


Qu. ended 





of 


eosesssss 
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aes 
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* Bananas 


* Adjusted to 3-for-1 split-up July, 1946. 
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American Steel Foundries 





i oneliall 


Data revised to November 20, 1946" 


Incorporated: 1902, N. J., as a consoli- 
dation of six established companies. Main 
pfice: 410 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
fl. Annual meeting: Last Thursday in 
January, at. Flemington, N. J. Number of 


stockholders (February 28, 1945): 12, oe 
Capitalization: Long term debt....... Non 
Capital stock (no par)....... 1,187,495 he 


& Price 









‘39 ‘4 





(FJ) 


KLoSLR 








Business: Makes steel castings and other parts, supplied 
mainly to railroads and equipment manufacturers. 
one-third interest in General Steel: Castings. 

Management: Principal officers long associated with the com- 
pany. Experienced and highly regarded. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital September 
30, 1945, $2.59 million; ratio, 5.5-to-1; cash and U. S. Gov’ts, 
$19 million. Book value, $32.29 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1916-31, 1936-38, and 1940 to 


date. 


Holds a 


Outlook: Following satisfaction of immediate postwar de- 
mand, the business may be expected over the longer term to 
return to cyelical character, reflecting variations in railroad 
and particularly railroad equipment demand. 


Comment: Stock is a typical 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND 
Qu. ended Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 
1938...... D$0.32 D$0.41 D$0.46 
(ee D0.09 0.18 0.06 
Ges wace 1.06 0.34 0.35 
er 0.82 0.92 0.60 
bs ended Dec. Mar. 31 June 3 
eee $1.07 1942.. a 05 $0.18 
i peas 0.58 1943.... 0.60 0.91 
Ee 0.56 1944.... 0.26 0.55 
RP 0.51 1945.... 0.71 0.79 
Sa 0.12 1946... D0.89 1.16 


heavy industry speculation. 


PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK 


Dec. 31 Total Dividends 
D$0.28 D$1.47 $0.25 
1.00 1.15 None 
0.73 2.48 1.50 
1.07 *2.34 2.00 
Fiscal 
0 Sept. 30 Total 
$0.15 $2.45 $2.00 
0.23 2.32 2.00 
0: 88 2.25 2.00 
3.24 5.25 2.00 
coe woe 1.50 


*Nine months ended September 30, marking change in fiscal year. 


Price Range 
40%—15% 
41 —20% 
335%—19% 
28%4—15 


alendar Year-——, 
Dividends Price Range 


50%—30% 
D—Deficit. 





General Foods Corporation 





Data revised to November 20, 1946 
Incorporated: 1922, Delaware (predecessor 
established 1895). ag 250 Park Ave- 
nue, New York 17, Y. Annual meet- 

: Second Wednesday in April. Num- 


ber. of stockholders (January 25, 1946): 
Common, 67,070. 
Cophiattantiens Long term 

i éskebeaNd i wanes bee $25,000,000 
aman stock (no par).... 5,575,463 shs 


& Price 





OnRRES 





(GF) 


ofS 








Business: From the manufacture of Postum, Grape Nuts 
and Post Toasties, company has developed into one of the 
largest food manufacturing and distributing organizations in 


this country. 


Now handles over 80 branded food specialties 


including Jell-O, Maxwell House Coffee, Baker’s Cocoa, Swans 


Down flour and 40 Fathom sea foods. 


with Birds Eye brand. 
Management: Progressive and 
Financial Position: 


experienced. 


Leader in frosted foods 


Good. Working capital December 31, 


1945, $91.5 million; ratio, 3.7-to-1; cash, $18.2 million; -inven- 


tories $65.5 million. 
Dividend Record: Continuous 


Book value, $18.73 per share. 
payments since 1922. 


Outlook: Sales are influenced by variations in national in- 
come, but long term growth is indicated by increasing con- 
sumer acceptance of company-pioneered frozen foods as well 


as by continuing trend toward 


packaged foods. 


Comment: Highly stable earnings record place shares in a 


semi-investment classification. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON 


Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 
$0.64 $0.54 $0.74 
0.74 0.70 0.84 
0.82 0.51 0.55 
0.82 0.54 0.57 
0.49 0.52 0.60 
0.65 0.45 0.54 
0.62 0.37 0.41 
0.68 0.76 0.58 
0.83 0.68 0.84 














Year’s 
Dec. 31 Total Dividends ra Range 
$0.58 $2.50 $2.00 40%—22% 
0.47 *2.75 2.25 48 —36 
0.89 93.77 2.00 49%—33 
0.63 2.56 2.00 42%—33 
0.89 2.50 1.70 40%—23 
0.78 2.42 1.60 44 
0.74 2.14 1.60 43% _38% 
0.34 2.36 1.60 
‘ee eee 2.00 -$e%—89% 


* After adjustment of reserve for unrealized loss on foreign exchange. 
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George W. Helme Company (Incorporated) 





& Price 


(GHH) 






Data revised to November 20, 1946 


Incorporated: 1911, N. J., in dissolution 
of the old American Tobacco trust. Office: 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
Annual meeting: First Monday in March. 





Number of stockholders (January, 1946): 

Preferred, 588; common, 2,854. $6 
Capitalization: Long term debt..... None $4 
*Preferred stock 7% non-cum. 33,829 shs $2 
Common stock ($25 par) .... 240,000 shs 0 








1938 ‘39 ‘40 ‘41 ‘42 "43 ‘4 





* $100 par; not redeemable. 


Business: Manufactures snuff and ground tobacco, account- 
ing for about one-third of total domestic snuff production. 
Products are sold directly to the jobbing trade. Brands in- 
clude Lorillard, Gail & Ax’s and Railroad Mills. 

Management: Capable and efficient. 

Financial Position: Striking. Working capital December 31, 
1945, $13.6 million; ratio, 11.8-to-1; cash $4.0 million; market- 
able securities $3.3 million. Book value of common, $45.09 
a share. 

Dividend Record: Stable and liberal; 
since 1912. 

Outlook: Higher costs and smaller volume are narrowing 
profit margins of the industry. While the cost factor may 
find correction over the longer term, the declining volume 
appears to be in response to a secular trend away from the 
use of snuff. 

Comment: Company’s strong financial position and con- 
sistent earnings record place preferred in investment category 
and qualify common as a good grade income producer. 


without interruption 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE “RANGE OF COMMON 

Years ended 

Dec. 31 19388 1939 1940 1941 1942 1948 1944 1945 1946 
Barned per share.... $5.84 $5.96 $5.15 $5.06 *$4.12 *$4.00 $3.87 $3.71 mae 
Dividends paid ...... 7.00 7.00 °' 7.00 7.00 4.75 4.25 4.25 4.00 $4.00 

— Range = 

Di errr 111 117 110 96 58% 71 75% 92% 90 

ravtvewedecebece 80% 100 86 50% 45 56% 69% 71% 61 


* Includes postwar refunds, 12 cents in 1943, 11 cents in 1942. 





York Corporation 








Earnings & Price Range (YOK) 
Data revised to November 20, 1946 2 
Incorporated: 1927, Delaware, as York 15 
Ice Machinery Corp. Merged with sub- 10 
sidiary June 29, 1942, taking present 5 
name. Office: York, Pa. Annual meeting: 0 


Second Tuesday in January. Number of EARNED PER SHARE 











stockholders (December 31, 1945): 4,000. 2 

Sa Long term a 
ETS AS LA ors - $7,500,000 $14 

Capital stock ($1 par)...... 930,636 shs 1938 ‘39 "41 ‘42°43 :«'44~=«1945 





Business: Manufactures refrigeration and air conditioning 
machinery used in commercial and industrial buildings, amuse- 
ment centers, restaurants, hospitals, and railroad cars. 


Management: Long experience in the field. 


Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital September 
30, 1945, $14.1 million; ratio, 2.6-to-1; cash, $2.0 million; U. S. 
Gov’t securities, $3.3 million. Book value of stock, 814. 39 a 
share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1944 to date. 


Outlook: Company occupies a leading position in a growth 
field whose potentialities are enhanced by the large volume 
construction indicated ahead for several years. Development 
of maintenance and servicing activities should lend increasing 
stability to operations. 


Comment: Company’s unimpressive prewar record places the 
shares in a speculative category. 


EARNINGS. pot al ngage AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK 
Years ended Sept. 30 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
Earnings per sare 1D$0. 2 ¢D$0.19 7$0.50 $1.25 $1.11, $0.94 $0.78 $1.02 <ne 
Dividends paid.. None None None None None None 0.30 0.30 06.30 
* 
Hi aaa — ates 13% 7 45% 4 4% 8% 15% 24% 27% 
abrigenegasscene 5% 2% 1%° 2% 2 3% 9% 18% 138% 





be E. January 31, 1944; previous price Tange over-the-counter. tAd- 
peal in oan a H 15 shares common for one preferred under 1942 merger terms, 
D—Deficit. 
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REAL ESTATE 


CALIFORNIA 
HFRUVHHOUUHBUVAOAAETEUGOGRERUUEOOUGEOO ADORED 


LOS ANGELES 


Specializing in 
large income properties 


Correspondence solicited on sales or 
exchanges in excess of $100,000.00 - 


MARSHALL W. TAGGART 
REALTOR 
971 Wilshire Boulevard 
Los Angeles 14, California 
ESTABLISHED IN 1923 
SaUUUVVHUNVNUUUUAUUHUAUNSLSNSUALUNT4SQUUUUUDUOUETRENESREAEONQOOVOUOUUHOEONEROGOQUOLYOOLOUOAOEUEEOOASTAUUAUUU HED 


FLORIDA 


FLORIDA—170,000 acres, one of the last large 
tracts of good land left for sale in Florida. On 
railroad, paved highways, and canals; mostly 
open prairie and timber; fine muck lands, sandy 
and tight soils; many lakes, rivers, and running 
streams; ideally located between lake and ocean; 
an eminent domain, ready for intensive develop- 
ment. Act fast. Contact Ben Rodgers, Live 
Stock Broker, 64 North Court St., phone 7990, 
Orlando, Fila. 


TAM PA—Well-built house, weather stripped, ex- 
cellent condition, domed ceilings, patio adjoining 
entrance, living, dining, breakfast room, kitchen, 
store room, side porch, two bedrooms with tiled 
bath, library; second floor, two bedrooms, cedar- 
lined closets, bath; front porch; two-car garage; 
cost $39,500, sell cash $32,500; furniture $5,250. 
Owner, 2403 Bristol Ave., Tampa 6, Fla. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BUZZARDS BAY, MASS. 
GENTLEMAN’S Estate, 12 rooms, 5 baths, 4 
fireplaces, oil heat, 3-car garage; caretaker’s cot- 
tage, 7 rooms, 2 baths, H.W.H., small barn; 
over twenty acres land, 1,500 feet water front, 
private beach. 

BUCKLEY & CO., Exclusive Agents 
450 Belgrade Ave. West Roxbury, Mass. 


NEW_JERSEY 
GENTLEMAN’S DE LUXE FARM-ESTATE 
—Every appointment for gracious living and en- 
tertainment. Magnificent large, century-old stone 
house, with many baths, every modern facility. 
Superb farm land and buildings, now being oper- 
ated on income basis. Priced at only $50,000, 
about half its real value. Immediate occupancy. 
Express commuting to N. Y. 70 min. See this 
place. You'll love it. HUGH SMITH, Realtor, 
ALLERTON, N. J. Rt. 30, P. O. Lebanon, 
N. J. Ph. Clinton 60 R 6. 


PLAINFIELD—Center Hall Colonial, staircase 
of distinctive grace and many other fine features, 
including 20x30 living room, fireplaces in living 
room, library and dining room, 5 bedrooms, 4 
modern baths, 38-ft. sleeping porch, landscaped 
plot, nearly 2 acres; immediate possession. T. H. 
Judson, Jr., Realtor, 102 Elm St., Westfield, 
N. J. Westfield 2-1070 or 2-2436. 


__NEW YORK _ 


GOOD INCOME properties situated in progres- 
sive city 85 miles from N. Y. Dept. store selling 
men’s and women’s wear in building with 4 2- 
room and 2 3-room apts., furnished. Building 
with store now occupied as restaurant, 4 furn. 
apts., basement laundry. Four-apt. building, 
furnished, basement laundry. ALSO Modern 10- 
room house on 134 acres, extra bungalow, tile 
kitchen, tastefully furnished, including rugs, 
Frigidaire, Bendix Washer, 2-car garage. Beau- 
tifully situated; high, healthy, good road, 75 
miles N. Y. Price $15,000. ALSO Farms, lake 


properties, homes, acreage. “Doc” Benton Agency, 
Otisville, N.Y.” 
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Financial Summary 








Adjusted for 
| Seasonal Variation; 





1935-39 = 100 
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Trade Indicators 


Electrical Output (KWH) ... 
§Steel Operation (% of Capacity) ; 
Total Freight Car Loadings (Cars) 922,312 


‘Oct. 30 
{Total Loans, 101 Cities (Fed. Res. Mbrs.) $16,093 
{Total Commercial Loans 9,759 
{Total Brokers’ Loans 
{Money in Circulation 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City) .. 


$000,000 omitted. §$As of following week. {Estimated. 


N. Y. 5. E. Market Statistics 


Nov. 9 
4,682 
91.2 
913,345 
Nov. 6 
$16,256 
9,833 
1,255 
28,750 
951 





Closing Dow-Jones Averages: 13 14 
30 Industrials ’ 170.88 
20 Railroads . 50.08 
15 Utilities . 35.40 
65 Stocks : 62.50 
Details of Stock Trading: 

Shares Sold (000 omitted) 950 
Issues Traded 931 
Number of Advances 482 
Number of Declines ‘249 
Number Unchanged 200 
New Highs for 1946 1 
New Lows for 1946 18 


Bond Trading: 


Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average 103.37. 103.27 
Bond Sales (000 omitted) $4,380 


15 
169.67 
49.64 
35.12 
62.03 


930 
947 
212 
578 
157 
1 
18 


103.26 
$4,170 


1946 


November 





16 
169.03 
49.54 
35.26 
‘61.89 


320 
676 
237 
285 
154 
0 
12 


103.19 103.13 


961 
217 
564 
180 
0 
70 


103.11 


$1,260 $3,300 $4,100 





*Average Bond Yields: “ Oct. 2 Oct. 30 Nov. 6 
2.707% 2.710% 2.701% 
3.147 3.163 3.162 
3.255 3.243 3.250 

*Common Stock Yields: 

50 Industrials 4.21 4.36 4.27 

50 Railroads 7.11 7.17 6.92 

20 Utilities 3.72 3.79 3.66 

90 Stocks 4.31 4.45 4.34 





EXCELLENT INVESTMENT 
KINGSTON—Beautiful colonial 3-story brick 
bldg. Has 3 doctors’ offices and 3 apartments. 
Everything in it is new and strictly modern. 
Automatic heat-control in each office and apt. 
Brass plumbing. Low upkeep. Caretaker on 
premises. Best location in Kingston. One 3-room 
apt. available. Income $4,200. Price $35,000. 
Write or see Mr. Engelen, owner, 204 Fair 
Street, Kingston, N. Y. Brokers protected. 





OWNER of Hudson Valley historic Farm estate, 
43 acres, river frontage, peninsula, brook, 8-room 
house with every modern city convenience, two 
new outbuildings, mile- from village, grammar, 
high, private schools, 5 churches, fast train 
service, prominent neighbors, all year occupancy, 
low taxes. Desires contact responsible persons 
interested in purchase of an excellent home. Box 


— Be ny Financial World, 86 Trinity Place, 
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*Standard of Poor’s Corporation 


Nov. 13 High 
2.706% 2.710% 


3.161 
3.252 


4.34 
6.78 
3.65 
4.40 


3.163 
3.255 


4.39 
7.52 
3.89 
4.50 


Low 
2.533% 
3.015 
3.083 


3.36 
4.83 
2.75 
3.39 


The Mast Active Stocks—Week Ended November 19, 1946 


‘ 


Commonwealth & Southern 
Columbia Gas & Electric 
American Airlines 
Standard Gas & Electric $4 Pfd 
General Motors 

Armour & Company 
United Corporation 

New York Central Railroad 
Paramount Pictures 
Socony-Vacuum Oil 
American Tel. & Tel 
Westinghouse Electric 


Shares 
Traded 


95,000 
64,000 
61,300 
51,300 
45,300 
44,100 
38,800 
37,700 
36,000 


7—— Closing —, 


Net 


Nov. 12 Mov. 19 Change 


3% 
9% 
10% 
285% 
515% 
12% 
3% 
16% 
31% 


Ht 
23% 


— 
zi 
+t 
+4 
—% 
—% 


— 


_3% 
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How to 
Safeguard 


Your Capital and Income 








O accumulate capital for investment is difficult. But to preserve 
that capital is even more difficult. Yet too many investors act on impulse 
and allow their judgment to be swayed by superficial factors with the 
result that capital is dissipated and anticipated income fades away. The 
real purpose of investment is to produce income and to accomplish this 
capital must be preserved. To achieve these objectives, however, the 
investor must lay his plans carefully and must be prepared to devote 
considerable time to the study of economic, political and business con- 
ditions which may affect the value of his holdings. 


He must not only study these factors but he must also have the ability 
to interpret them accurately and revise his investment portfolio accord- 
ingly. The investor who does not have the time or training to do this 
job for himself will find our Personal Supervisory Service to be a sound 
solution to his problem. 


Financial World Research Bureau devotes its full time to the analysis 
and determination of security values and the 
planning and supervision of investment port- 
folios and is adequately equipped and staffed 
to help you plan and carry out a soundly con- 
ceived investment program, remove the guess- 











Experience shows that most investors 
lose money over a period of years. What 
has seemed a sound investment at one time 
may subsequently lose its appeal because 
of changing conditions, development of 
new industries or new social factors. Large 
as well as small investors make mistakes as 
revealed by an examination of estates 
which have been probated and which have 
contained many worthless securities. Since 
investment is an art and not a science, 
mistakes will be made but their effect on 
an individual investment program can be 
greatly minimized by following certain 
time-tested investment ‘principles which are 
too often overlooked. 
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FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 


work from investing and assist you to main- es i 
tain your portfolio in conformity with the 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 1 
ever-changing investment pattern. , 
(1) Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory ; 
Service for the Investor.” 
C I enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase ! 





0 Income 


Take the first step toward better in- 
v2stment results by sending us a list 
o* your holdings and. letting us ex- 
bain in greater detail how our Per- 
sonal Supervisory Service will help 
you. The fee is surprisingly moderate. 


iP el ale 


prices and would like to have you explain whether your service 
would be adaptable to my problem and if so, what the cost would 
be for supervision. My objectives are 


() Capital Enhancement 
It is understood that I incur no obligation by this request. 
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(C1) Safety 


November 27 § 
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Coming Soon on the Chesapeake & Ohio 


“PAY AS YOU GO” 
TRAIN TRAVEL! 


This new optional 
service, now being 
worked out by the 
C & 0, should be 


available in January. 


HY should the business of 
an a train trip be such a 
nuisance? Why should the traveler be 
put to a lot of trouble? Why shouldn’t 
the railroad take the trouble? 


Why should you have to stand ina 
ticket line, or send someone, often 
days in advance of your journey, just 
to get your tickets? 


Why shouldn’t you be able to 
reserve space by telephone, go right 
to your place on the train, then 
simply pay for your ticket en route? 


The Chesapeake & Ohio asked itself 
these questions—and came up with 
the answer: “‘Pay as you go—on the 
C & O.” Under this new plan you’ll 





NO NEED TO STAND IN LINE AT 

TICKET WINDOWS -JUST RESERVE A 
COACH SEAT OR PULLMAN SPACE* 

— BY PHONE. 
























































THEN PAY FOR YOUR TICKET AFTER 
YOU BOARD THE TRAIN OR USE | 
THE NEW C&O CREDIT CARD. 








be able to phone in advance for either 
a coach seat or Pullman space.* 
You’ll go straight to the train, take 
your reserved space, and pay for 
your ticket there or you can use the 
new C & O credit card which is now 
being planned. 


Detailed arrangements for this 
new service are at present being 
worked out. The C & O is seeking the 
help of other organizations whose 
co-operation is needed. It is hoped 
and believed that you can “Pay as 
you go—on the C & O” in January. 


Watch for the announcement, Plan 
to use this service in the territory 
served by the Chesapeake & Ohio. It 
will make the planning of your trips 
much quicker and simpler, and cost 
nothing extra. It will be the latest— 
but not the last—of many services 
rendered by the Chesapeake & Ohi 
to make rail travel more sensible and 
more enjoyable. ; 


* A credit card will be necessary to hol@ 
Pullman space reserved by phone unless, 6 
course, you want to buy ydur ticket m 
advance, for Pullman space carries a pen: It} 
if not used or properly canceled. 


PAY AS YOU GO - ON THE C&0 — 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, 


5 ene 











